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Appleton’s School Readers, 
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Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubii- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
witb every useful and sttractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History, 


SS ee 





By that popular author, G- P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub- 
Mshed, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among ite most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 
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This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished, It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: *”° 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER *Setores “worse 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : Zien": zor 


Them. In Part. 
All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged im a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 





HOW £0 PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


THE 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education ovzr 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 

, and in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Mapes, Appleton's Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer's As- 
tronomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxley and 
Youman'’s Physiology, besides 
8 complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and School-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made for introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charze 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., 





be economically obtained. 


NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


ee 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 
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Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises! - 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for you 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every 
should have them. 


The Primer Series. — 


oOo 








Embracing the departments of Science, History and Litersture. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- 
teresting to young pupils. Ass means for leading them to an sceur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 


HARKNESS'S | 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 





“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Letin Reader,” “ Introductory Letin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This sertes has received the unqualified commendation of many 0 
the most eminent classica! professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly al] our lead- 
ing classica! institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college. 





CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Etc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies. 


-jy— 
C..C. Case and C. C. Williams. 


Many mere dificult tor skillfal singers. 


the best bog td te 


sie FE Blas The An- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, 
) a ery 
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WELCOME CHORUS. 


A New Song Book for 


High Schools, Academies 


and Seminaries. 
Br un. Ss. TILDEW. 
PRICE, $1.00, er $9.00 PER DOZ. 


bent Fart Song, « inixe col ge collection 
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my 2) nals Specimen copies 


you to the Sea-shore or 
Mountains, one of Ditton & Co.'s splendid 
volumes of Bound Music. More than thirty 
are published. Some of them are : 


ania ane 
Which will bring new masic every week. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED, 


PROVIPAL of SCUOL Hs 4 


BATONIWNS, W. Ss. 


And ter many years a Member of the 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of that City; J % 


also the | believes he can be of great service to teachers 
» POS - | positions. Send postal card with full eddress, to 


W. D. MYERS, 5) Dey Street, N. Y. 





Be THE 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Bcheols and Families with Profes 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale of renting of Schools. Teachers” 
application-fo .a» turnished on request. Parties in need 
Oo Teachers will please male the quaifocations required. 


Amat He ot Yad. 


Street, New 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all ita departments taught by ‘ 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours d 
thorter course of ows Yeas for those who are limited 
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The Schoolmaster in Fiction. 

When compared with the knight of the 
sword and buckler, the knight of the birch 
fills but a small space in the pages of fiction 
Indeed it would seem from the estimation 
in which each is held by the novelist, that 
killing is the more romantic occupation of 
the two. Nor are the schoolmasters of fio- 
tion a very noble or loyable race, Many of 
them are characterizations of all that is mean, 
malignant and cruel in human nature. Even 
the few. good schoolmasters portrayed in 
fiction are more notable for the absence of 
any very bad qualities than famous for the 
possession of positive virtues. 

Be the causes what they may, novelists 
have found but little of the heroic in our 
profession. Nor is this so much to be won- 
dered at, The popular estimate of the hero- 
ic in an individual is usually based upon the 


cator of youth,” as he loved to style himself, 
quits it to serve & seven year’s term in a 
penalcolony. Bradley Headstone ends his 
pedagogical career in murder and suicide, 
Dr. Blimber is a pompous old pedant who 
“ out-Herods Herod” in the murder of the 
Innocents. McOhokumehild is an evangel 
of the gospel of monotony and a firm believer 
in the redemption ofthe world by the teach- 
ing of facts. Constant association with fact® 
has made him cold and frosty. He takes 
the bloom off the higher mathematics, and 
all the warmth out of the natural sciences, 
He always begins his preparatory lessons by 
congealing the imagination and freezing the 
fancy out of the little unfortunates who fal 
into his chilly hands. The only one of 
Dickens’ schoolmasters who is a credit to the 
profession is the nameless one who befriends 
little Nell and her grandtather. Dickens’ 





noise he makes in the world. Sound is one 
of the chief constituent elements of the pop- 
ular hero. The heroisin of the schoolmaster ! 
isa silent heroism, His battles with ignor- 
ance are noiseless conflicts No boom of 
cannon, norattle of musketry, no clash of 
ewords, resound and reverberate from the 
battle-fields. No herald proclaims his achieve- 
wients ; no jaurel wreath proclaims him vic- 
tor; no triumphal procession celebrates his 
victories.. Not with the din of noisy con- 
test; but-with the “ still, small voice” og 
persuasion does he win his battles. 

In the fictitious writings of Scott, Irving, 
Dickens, Mulock, Bronte, George Eliot, Ed- 
word Eggleston and Dr. Holland, the school, | 
master is brought upon the stage of fiction, 
but even by these, seldom as a leading char- 
acter. Indeed, by some of these authors he 
is only brought in as a sort ofa minor vil- 
lain, apparently not having force of character 
to play the role of leading knave of the story, 

If the schoolmaster has been treated cava- 
lierly by the novelist, the echoclentotress | 
has fared even worse. In English story she 
s nearly always of the governess type. An 
orphan, her, back hair in ringlets, and her 
front hair banged or otherwise distorted, her 
mild blue eyes usually suffused with tears, 
treated.as.amenial by her mistress, snubbed 
by the young bears whom it is her business 
to train, and socially ostracized by all, she is 
thp-living personification of Patience “sitting 
of “as moutment ‘smiling at Grief.” She 
suffers, and grows strong or week as the 
fancy takes, until some bright day a hero, 
fresh frcm ‘the wara or the Ohina tea trade 
returning to the ‘mansion. ot his ancestors, 
sees this suffering embodiment of all the vir- 
tues, and, jmmediately falls in love with her. 
After many ripples, eddies, and whirls in the 
course of ,their/true love, and much opposi- 
tion “ by hie uncles, his cousins and his 
aupts,” she marries the hero, and is lost from 
“Baste profession of teaching. 

» Dog of the.most graphic portraitures of a 
cértain type of the genus schoolmaster of 
fiction, is that of Ichabod Orane in Irving's 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Irving de- 
scribes him as 8 worthy wight, who “ tarri- 
ed” in Sleepy Hollow for the purpose of in- 
structing the children of the vicinity. “The 
cognomen ot Orane was not inapplicable to 
his person. He was tall but exceedingly 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and 
jegs, hands that dangled a mile out of his 
slepyes, feat that might serve for shovels, 
and his.whole frame hung loosely together, 
To see him striding along the profile, of a 
hill, on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering. about him, one might 
have mistsken him for the genius of famine 
destending upon the ‘earth, or some scare- 
crow. éloped from a corn field.” 

‘Dickens’ schoolmasters are no great honor 





schoolmistresses are an improvement on the 
masters, yet they fall considerably short of 
being model female educators. Miss Peecher 
is altogether too methodical to be lovable. 
Indeed, we are in doubt whether she is really 
a little woman or only a mechanical con- 


| trivance for putting knowledge into pupils, 


Miss Blimber is a young lady who has no 
nonsense about her. “ She is dry and sandy 
from working in the graves of deceased lan- 
guages. None of your live languages for 
Miss Blimber. They must be dead—stone- 
dead—and then Miss Blimber dug them up 
like a ghoul.” 


Edward Eggleston, in several of his ficti- | 


tious works, has graphically portrayed the 
schools and school-masters of the back coun- 
try districts in the Western States thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Eggleston is the first novelist of repute 
‘who has made a school-master the chief hero. 
ofastory. Ralph Hartsook, the Hoosier 
school-master, is a marked contrast to the 
other school-masters in fiction. He is as 
near perfection as the others are distant from 
that exalted but rather imaginary state. 
Ralph tames the young savages of Flat Creek 


District and becomes the hero of that unin- |’ 


viting region. The opening chapter of the 
story of the ‘‘ Hoosier School-master” in- 


forms us of the qualifications for teaching |. 


most in demand in the good old days of 
“Jickin’ and larnin’.” 

“ Want to be a school-master, do you ?” 
said old Jack Means, the boss trustee of Flat 
Creek District, to Hartsook. “You? Well, 
what would you do in Flat Oreek District 
I'd like to know? Why the boys have driv 
off the last two masters and licked the one 
afore them like blazes. You might teach 
school when nothin’ but children come, 
But I ‘low it takes a right smart man to be 
a school-master in Flat Creek in winter. 
They'd pitch you out of doors, sonny, neck 
and heels, afore Christmas. Howsumdever, 
jf you think you kin trust your hide in Fla; 
Creek school -house I haint got no objections, 
But if you get licked, don’t come 'to us." Flat 
Oreek don't pay no 'nsurance on school- 
masters, but you bet. Walk into the house; 
you will hev to board roun’, and I reckon 
you migh: as well begin with me.” 

There are other school-masters in fiction 
as worthy of mention as these I have pre- 
sented ; but time and space forbid their in- 
troduction.“ There is one other that I can- 
not pass by without brief mention, and that 
is Mr. Bird, of the Bird’s Nest, in Dr, Hol- 
land’s “ Arthur Bounycastle.” Mr. Bird's 
methods of teaching, his mode of govern- 
ment, and his note, character, are ‘well 
worthy of study, by every tescher. . 

And now, at the conclusion, some readers 
of this article may ask, Well, what has all 
this, to.\do with teaching ?\: Qultivate , the 





to the noble profession of teaching. Wack. 
ford Sqneers of Dothieboy's Hall, © anedu- 


amenities of life. - Be,a man, ora. woman— 


} French Trimmed Bonnets 


{{LATE JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 


JOHNSON’S 


34 E. 14th St., Union Sq., N. Y. 


GreatClearing Sale 


Special and 
Extraordinary 
Bargains. 
In consequence of removal to our new 
store, No. 8 East 14th st. 


We will close out our stocks of 





t half thei 7 : 
a eir rices. French Chi 
Hats and Bonnets at 50 cts. and upward; 
worth from $1.50 to $2 each. 
Fine Leghorn hats at 35c, 45c and up. 
Fine French Flowers at 15c, 25c, 50c and 
upward worth at least five times as much. 


“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS, 


TO GO TO 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of ( hambers &t., New York. 


JOHN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 





A large lot of ribbons at 7c a yard, worth 
from 10c, to 20c, ie 
— lot at 12c.a yard, worth 


Another 
from ss . 

Large lots of ong eg ings in Fri 
and Passementeries at half their ae 
prices. 


ra ny bargains in Laces and Made-Up 

zoe ieee and es oe esirable in 
parasols and sun um at their 
regular prices. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


34H. 14th St... Union Sq., N.Y. 


PEOPLES LINE for ALBANY, 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 


Excursion to Albany 


and return, $2.00, 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 


Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N, R., foot of Canal St, 


daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 


in all our departments. ap and dar ot rom Albany ihn tral hloe of 
An eafly call will to the interest of | 7/cst and East. Returning. leave Albay 815 ay 
our customers, as these goods once sold passongens 0h theteatenr ase Sy ton land 
cannot be replaced, except at regular prices. yotate-Roome Secured gad, Tickets sold in 
aie Gafce'on Pier North River, footor Genal ere! 

JAMES G, JOHNSON, ie ie signer ror aie 


6p. m. 
W. W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 








S¢hools, for Teachers 
Western Bureau of Education, 
Esras.isnep rx 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the following : 


RED STAR LINE. 
United States & Royal Belgian Mail Steamers 
BETWEEN NEW YORE und ANTWERP, 


The Splendid “First-Class Full-Powered Steamers 


Belgeniand, June12,84.™, | Bhynland, June 19,94... 
Saloons, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms Amid 


, ships. Second Cabia Accommodations Unequalied, 


No Horses, Cattle, , Sheep, or Pigs Carried. 





W. L. KLEIN & CO, 


N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 


Chicago, Ill. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with 0, T, Reynolds & Go.) 


f DEALER IN 
Artist . Materials. 
Windsor and Newton's Oil and Water Colors, Oan- 
"Materials for Wax Flowers, 
75 E. 13th 8T., bet. 4th AV. and B°WAY. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 








Fame i, Puuiaatowk. | PIWe-Osbley 975 and $00. 

— yw ORDAR, on te An a and O56. 

te eee 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. | " 
son, feamesdiages Coaeiaieed STATE LINE 
ADDRESS, j TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST AND 


- LONDONDERRY, 
From Pier Foot of Canal St., N. R. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Dye or Clean. all styles of Ladies’ and i) 


geet Ber dae dharecna es 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
‘Boll Pounders, West Troy, ¥. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Bert and Curmes 
Acapeny, Kecweey Writ) Improved. PATENT 
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strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 

mail, to all parts of the country. Send for fall descrip- 

on ae to N.Y. BLASTIC TRUSS CO.,688 Broad- 
yw ~ 
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The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sud- 
scriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper 
will however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the subscriber 90 destres 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received tt. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the clud subscription wnlese 
a@renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 


and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as frst formed would be suthorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
— The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 
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New York, June 19, 1880. 








Tose who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
Words.” ” . r 





5 bag State Teachers’ Association meets at Canandaigua 
uly 20. 
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Removal. 


The office of the N. Y. Scnoon Jovrwat, The Teacuzrs 
Instrrure and the Scnotar’s Companion, has been remov- 
edto No, 28 E. 14th street. All communications should 
be addressed to us there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L,Ketioce & Co, 


An Educational Agency, 


The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agency,” at No. 28 East 14th 
street, The intention is to put first class teachers into 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be- 
ginning of an important and useful work. 

E. L. Kxtuoae & Co. 


We invite attention to the change of address) We are 
now at 28 Hast 14st. and here we invite our friends. We 
have School Supplies and invite Correspondence con- 
eerning your needs in that direction. Our Educational 
Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. 











Sending Us Money. 


Do not send checks for small amownis.—It is not business- 
like to send a check for a small amount. Banks wen't 
bother with small checks. You can, however, remit by 
New York draft. 

Money orders are perfectly safe ; but enclose your money- 
orders in your letters, and thus prevent any mistakes. 

Registered letters.—All offices will register letters tor a 
uniform fee of ten cents. The money, bills or currency, 
(though the latter should be avoided on account of its 
weight.) Ten cents is not too much to pay for absolute 
security. 

Postage stamps.—We do not refuse to take postage 
stamps for small amounts. But the stamps must be either 
one cent or three cent, with preference for the former. 








James A. Garfield. 





Mr. Garfield was born Nov. 19, 1831, in Orange, Cuye- 
hoga County, Ohio. His father died when he was but 
two years old, and his boyhood and early manhood was a 
hand to hand struggle with poverty as he fought for an 
education Like Lincoln, he was in his boyhood employed 
as a canal driver and wood-chopper. But the ixstinct for 
an education was strong within him, and an attack of ague 
having interrupted his canal life, he decided to go to 
Geauga Academy, in an adjoining county. Starting with 
but $17 in money, he worked his own way chrough the 
academy at Hiram, Portage Oo., Ohio, and at the age of 
twenty-three entered the Junior Class of Williams OCol- 
lege, and graduated in 1856 with the metaphysical honors. 

After his graduation he was called to teach Latin and 
Greek in the Olassical Academy at Hiram, and one year 
later was made president of that institution. While con- 
nected with this college Mr. Garfield married Miss 
Lucretia Radolph, daughter of a worthy citizen in the 
neighborhood, and much of the statesman’s success, as of 
many 4 great man, is due to the fact he has a sympathiz- 
ing wife and happy home circle. 

In 1859 Mr, Garfield was elected to the State Senate, 
but when the war broke out he was appointed Colonel of 
the Forty-Second Ohio, and went to the front in Eastern 
Kentucky. His army record is one to be proud of; his de- 
feat of the rebels under Humphrey Marshall, and his ser- 
vices at Pittsbargh Landing, the seige of Corinth, in the 
operations along the Memphis and Oharleston Railroad, 
and as Ohief of Staff ot the Army of the Cumberland, 
having rapidly raised him to the rank of Major General, 
to which he was promoted for gallantry at Chickamauga. 
In 1862 he was nominated to Congress, and accepted 
because he supposed, in common with the whole country, 
that the war would be over before he would be called to 
take his seat. He was elected and felt constrained to take 
his seat, although his personal preferences were to remain 
with the army. Mr. Garfield’s Congressional record is 
well known. As chairman of the House committee of 
military affairs, and of the appropriation committee, and 
later as the leader of the Republicans in the House, his 
abilities have been recognized by men of both parties, and 
when he was chosen last fall to succeed Mr. Thurman, as 
United States Senator, no one was surprised. His abilities 
and character entitled him to the honor. It is the un- 
animous feeling ef the Republican party that he can be 
elected President. 





Tur policy of free schools is now so thoroughly estab- 
lished in our State that I do not suppose any one will think 
of trying te disturb it. But as each of these large figures 
of expense come to us and we remember how burdensome 
is taxation, we are apt to ask ourselves what is the good 
of all this? What advartage does the State derive from 
all this expenditure? Might not the whole, or at any rate 
some part be omited? These questions come to us all 
May it not be worth while for a few moments to consider 
the other side? And in all thisI shall only go over {facts 
been published, and with which many of you are familiar. 





‘Lord Bacon has in gergeous language forcibly illustrated 


that learned States have been usually prosperous’ States, 





| and that an instructed people bas been, for the most part, 





a rich, laborious; energetic and powerful people. It is not 
for us to indulge in his style of lofty grandeur. With us 
the question is not one of sentiment. It is the sordid 
question of dollars and cents. 

It needs no argument to us here in Connecticut, with 
our hard and rocky soil, our and inhospitable shore, and 
our forbidding sky, to convince us that we must depend 
upon our industries of the earth, or of the mechanic’s arts. 
There is nothing for us but labor in some of its many 
forms—severe, never-ending labor—labor omnia vincens, 
Is there anything else for us? Is it not by this kind of 
of labor alone that we can hope to prosper? Are we not 
almost compelled to say that it is by this labor alone that 
we are to exist? There cun be but one answer. If then 
there is any way by which labor can be made more pro- 
fitable, any way by which we can get more of it, ora 
better quality, any way by which labor can be made more 
useful to the citizen or to the State, isit not plainly our 
duty to use every endeavor to find it? 

In one of the reports made to the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts some years ago, the Secretary—Mr. Horace 
Mann—showed by precise statistical details, collected from 
the superintendents of manufacturing establishinents, “that 
throughout the whole range of mechanical industry the 
well-educated operative did more work, did it better, 
wasted Jess used his allotted portion of machinery to more 
advantage and more profit, earned more money, com- 
manded more confidence, rose faster, rosé higher, from 
lower to the more advanced positions of the employ- 
ment than did the uneducated operative.” I am con- 
fident that every farmer who employs labor can testify 
to a similar rule among farm laborers. In the report 
made to the Board of Education in Oonnecticut, for the 
year 1870, the Secretary develops this line of thought to 
considerable extent. In the summing up he says: “It 
proves that education is economy, and that ignorance 
means waste: that the skilled workman so forecasts and 
plans his work that every blow tells, while he economizes 
both his strength and his stock ; that even in the humblest 
labor he will do more work, in better style, with less 
damage to tools and machinery than the boor who can 
only use brute muscle.” 

This kind ot evidence might be extended much further, 
Does it not certainly show that the best instrumentality 
for guiding and helping Jabor and the laborer, and making 
it more profitable, is to give him the highest practicable 
degree of mental culture and useful knowledge? Is it 
not then obviously our duty as well as the best industrial 
policy t promote, diffuse and perfect it? 

Let me read you a brief extract from the most brilliaat 
of New England orators. 

“There is not an occupation of civilized life from the 
making of laws, and "poems, ‘and histories, down to the 
opening of New Jersey oysters with a broken jack-knife, 
that is not better dore by a bright than a dull man, by a 
quick than a slow mind, by an instracted more than by 8 
gross or simple man, by a prudent, thoughtful and careful 
man than by a light and foolish one. Every one of these 
occupations—ir. other words, the universal labor of civili- 
zation—invoives, demands. is, a mental effort putting forth 
a physical effort, and you do but go to the fountain head, as 
you ought to do, when you seek by an improved culture 
and better knowledge, to give force and power to the im} 
perial capacity behind, and to set a thoughtful and prudent 
spirit to guide it. 

“You say that you bestow a new power on man when 
you give him an improved machine. Do you not bestow 
a more available gitt when you bestow on him an improve- 
ment of that mental and moral culture which makes, im- 
proves and uses al] machinery? In the one case you give 
him a limited amount of coined money, in the other s mine 
of gold or silver. 

“Such is the additional power you give to labor be im- 
proving the intellectual and prodential cheracter which in- 
forms and guides it.” 

I wish to add also another quotation. “Remember that ° ' 
the learning of the few is despotism; the leartiing of the “” 
multitude is liberty: and that intelligent and principled 
liberty is fame, wisdom and power.”—Gov. Axpaews, of 
Conn. 
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The Primary Class, 


By Sopr. W. 8S. Haut. 
NUMBERS. 

“Teaching always proceeds learning.” ~The child- never 
learned the names of objects unti] nature, that prince of 
teachers, taught him. To set before the pupil a stated 
task to learn without any instruction whatever is un- 
philosophical to least; this is just what some teachers (?) 
are doing to-day. The truth is first presented by, 
the -living subject. The teachers should live the truth, 
should act the truth, should speak the truth. Un- 
consciously we fail in the last. Our words are either too 
waek or too strong, they either do not tell the whole truth 
or tell more than the whole. In all instruction truthful- 
ness should be aimed at. Concise language almost always 
has this element. Before the study of text is taken up 
oral,instruction should be given. This should include the 
main topics discussed in the text-books. This ought to be 
the lever where-by mind is pried open. The instruction. 
should “develop the idea.” This done the name or 
“term” comes asa matter of necessity. Ideas alwaya are 
pre-existent to words. These, are but signs or pictures. 
This instruction should also include the how of study. Not 
that-the teacher should always give the pupil all the dif- 
ficulties in the way. of his advancement. But rather such 
as shall awaken thought and a desire to discover new fields 
for bimee't. 

Thomas Hill says: “A child should not be expected .or, 
required to reason at an early age. Any direct training of 
the logical powers before the age of twelve years is pre- 
matyre, and, in most cases, a positive injury to the pupil. 
The,common sense view would give facts before reasoning. 
Reasoning upon facts is the work of mature minds.” If 
this_be true, numbers or arithmetic is {not unfrequently 
taught back wards, beginning with reason, ending with 
observation. Am appeal directly to the reasoning faculties 
in the early stages of this subject is to be prohibited, 

Mauch of the memorizing in schools isto ,be thoroughly | 
shusped. Prof, Johonnot gives an anecdote relative to 
this kind of memorizing. A little girl of eleven years 
came home late one day saying she had been detained 
because she”was unable to recite her “geograpy” lesson. 
But one word had been missed. She soon, learned it 
and. was digmisged. Living just across the street, fresh 
from, her regitation yet she had missed. ‘This was the 
sentence the class was obliged to repeat; “The Danu- 
bian., previnces. ef Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia are 
nominally .independent of the Sublime Porte”. To 
merely ‘commit such @ lesson 1s sheer nonsense. But it 
is no more nonsensicalior “unphilosophical” than requiring 
a child to commit to. memory a lot of rules, definitions and 
processes. 

Prof. Johonnot says there.are three memories, “arbitrary, 
suggestion and association.” Much ‘of the, memory. ex- 
ercised is the first. The subject matter is learned to-day, 
forgotten to-morrew. |The words only are attempted to 
be taught. No ideas are thought of, 

If pupils thoroughly comprehend the principles, they 
can themveles give the rules. So too, can they give or 
frame a description of the idea, and the processes. If the 
rules, definitions and processes are to be memorized at 
all, call to their aid something suggestive or associate the 
facta. together. It will be easier, surer, hence more satis- 
fying this. way than merely retaining the doubtful element, 
arbitrary memory. That which the pupil has found out 
for himself, or done for himself, will make the most lasting 
impression. 

Things to be guard against in Teaching Primary Nos. 

1, Text-book study before oral teaching. 

2. An appeal to the Reasoning Faculties, 

3...Rules, definitions and processes committed. to me- 
mory, 








In.the manufacture of ornamental chains the Roman or 
Greek jewellers displayed great skill. There was one kind 
of chain, in particular, wrought with such consummate 
skill, that modern jewellers have in vain attempted to 
make it. The links are. so cunningly. shaped and knit 
together, that when the chain is extended it resembles a 
plain bar of gold, and yet it:is perfectly flexible in all direc- 
tiovg, Chains of this aprt, manufactured. of gold and silver, 


Reading-Hour in a Providence School. 

7 

The writer had the pleasure of being present,a short 
time agg, atone of the grammar schools of Providence, 
during the weekly “reading-hour.” The exercise had 
special refetence to the topic in United States history lately 
taken up, and also, following soon after a short vacation, 
was made-to indicate the books read during vacation; thus 
taking, of course, a much more general turn... The histor- 
ical topic was the War of Independence, and the pupils 
were asked to mention incidents not found in the text 
book, connected with the siege of Boston. A picturesque 
incident was immediately volunteered, which proved to 
have been found in the “ Familiar Letters of John and 
Abigail Adams.” Another furnished an incident concern- 
ing Franklin in the Continental Congress. From this point 
the questions became more specially such as related to, 
Franklin, and some seven or eight different pupils contrib- 
uted incidents in his life and career, which had been gath-~ 
ered from @ variety of sources, One pupil told the story. 
of his furnishing an article anonymously to his brother’y, 
newspaper, Another related his efforts at securing the 
French alliance. Traits of his character were mentioned, 
and one pupil said she thought his independence of char- 
acter was a good deal owing to.the factthat he was the 
youngest ofa large family of children, and was therefore 
obliged to look after himself. The exercise, in passing to 
the books read in vacation, became even more interesting. 
More than a dozen pupils participated, and. many more 
were ready to do so had time permitted, Among the 
books thus read were Dickens’ “ Child’s History of Eng- 
land,” Towle’s “ Pizarro,” Donald Mitchell’s “About Old 
Story Tellers,” Kane's “Arctic Explorations,” Mra. Dodge's 
“Hans Brinker,” and Sir Walter Scott's “ Lady of the 
Lake.” Each pupil not merely stated that he had read the 
book, but proceeded to give, in his own language, the 
principal ideas of the work, as they had impressed him. 
Itisthe vivid, picturesque, salient features of a work which 
impresa themselves on a child's mind. 

One little girl had been reading the chapters on Iceland, 
in Mr. Nordhoff’s “ Stories of the Island World,” which 
she had found very interesting. She told. how Iceland 
had been originally settled by pirates from Norway, and 
pirates, she said, could not have been looked upon with 
the same feeling that we now. have, “ for they all seemed 
to be pirates in Norway.” She told the story of Flohi’s 
ravens, and mentioned that the people of Iceland were 
extremely hospitable, and that nearly every child knew 
his letters. The pupil who had read Dickens’. “ Child’s 
History of England” gave an*intelligent account of the 
period of the Britons and Saxons, showing, however, as in 
the other case, a marked (and, of course) entirely natural 
preference for the picturesque incidents, like the scythe 
chariots of the’ Britons, and the visit of King Alfred, while 
in disguise as a minstrel, to the Danish camp, Another 
told the story of Pizarro, with a keen appreciation of the 
dramatic and. picturesque features of his career. From 
time to time, the narrative, as told by one pupil, could be 
supplemented by another who considered an interesting 
item too important.to be left'eut. The one solitary in- 
stance in which a pupil had no clear conception of the time 
and place of the event was improved by the teacher to 
point out the necessity of fixing and locating each event, 
so as to think of it in‘its historical relations. 

The pupil who had been reading “About Old Story 
Tellers” told the story of Koster and Gutenberg, and of 
their experiments with movable types, with an intelligent, 
though thoroughly natural and childlike statement of the 
conflicting evidence, This was supplemented by another 
pupil with an incident about Koster, which she said she 
found in “‘ Hans Brinker ;” and by another, with an inci- 
dent connected with Caxton. Another had been reading 
Scott's “ Lady of the Lake,” and mentioned its descriptions 
of Scotch scenery. The question who Scott was, and what 
other works he wrote, brought a large number of responses. 
Still another pupil had read Miss Buckley's “ Fairyland. of 
Science,” and told how much she had been interested in 
its account of the way in which the coal beds are formed. 
An exercise like this shows what kind of incidents lay 
hold of the notice and interest of the child, and that it is 
possible, by furnishing the right kind of books, to start 
young readers on a profitable line of reading. It was very 
evident that these books had been read-carefully and un- 
-derstandingly, and the pupils, in consequence, could give a 
clear account of what they had carried away with them. 








have been found in the ruing of Pompeii, after being buried 
nearly 2,000 years. 





A Telling Teacher, 
The most advanced class in arithmetie was called to the 
board. The teacher read to them: “A cistern holding 
250 gallons can be emptied by one pipe in five hours, by 
another in eight hours; in what time can both pipes, 
acting together, empty it?” The problem was read in 
an easy manner to the class, which solved it no less 
readily. Mary was designated to explain it. Failing to 
give the first step, the teacher immediately said: “Mary, 
if one pipe will empty it in five hours, it will empty one- 
fifth of it in one hour, wont it,” “and one fifth— 
of 250 is 50,” ‘quickly added the pupil. But she could 
not proceed, and the ever kind and helpful teacher came 
to her assistance. “Why, Mary, if the second pips 
an empty the cistern in eight hours, in one hour”—“it 
can one-eight of it,” said the pupil, “and one-eight 
of 250 equals 311-4." “Yes. I thought you knew that; 
go on;” answered the teacher. “And the sum of fifty and 
thirty-one and one foarth is eighty-one and one-fourth,” 
About to commence again, I interposed: “But why do 
you add them?’ No reply was given; no hand was 
raised to explain it; but when the obstacle seemed the 
most insurmountable, resting like a leaden weight upon 
every heart, the gallant and faithful teacher rallied: 
“Why, you know, if one pipe empties fifty gallons in 


‘one hour and the other thirty-one and one-fourth gallons 


in the same time, then both together’—“will empty 
eighty-one and one-fourth gallons,” the pupil added quick- 
ly, “and eighty-one and one-fourth contained in 250, three 
and ore-thirteenth times. “Well,” said the teacher, “if 
both pipes empty eighty-one and one-fourth gallons in one 
hour, it will take as many hours”—when the pupils broke 
in with a dash of .victory—‘to empty 250 gallons, as 
eighty-one atd one-tourth is contained in 250, or three 
and one-thirteenth times. 

Such teaching may be witnessed still in a large number 
of schools throughout the country. In that school-room 
sit the children of proud and loving parents, it may be, 
who confidingly place their mental discipline and improve- 
ment in the hands of a person who, however tender and 
faithful she may be, however well she may understand 
the :text-book,.is ss incapable to fill her position as to 
supérintend a United States mint. She has not yet 
learned that teaching is more nearly allied to the Scien- 
ees than to the Arts. Teaching is a science most dif- 
ficult’ to ‘master; it is an art having moré phases than 
there are shades of color; it is a noble calling in whose 
ranks are found the names of many who were never 
called....The teacher leaves the. school-room with the 


understanding; . she has failed. to improven tnem 
she has failed ‘to huve’ them repeat the analysis 
she has failed to..make them apply the analysis 
to other problems; she has failed to impart to 
them. self-reliance; she has failed to arouse a spirit of 
criticism ; she has failed to arouse an act of judgment ; she 
has failed to qualify them for an attack upon either a 
similar problem or one altogether unlike it, she has failed 
in that kind of direction which inspires the pupil to ad- 
vance determinedly against difficulty at last to achieve the 
proud distinction of having made a conquest, causing him 
to feel the inspiration of a fresh breath aud te look around 
for more worlds to conquer: Were that school properly 
supervised that teacher—no, that teller-—would not remain 
in the school-room another hour, There is not seen even 
the merit of cramming her pupils who, weakened by the 
want of intellectual labor which constitutes its sole pabu- 
lum, rejoiced at having “gone through” the text-book, 
and stultified by the notion that a great improvement has 
been made, go forth into the world, pretentious in man- 
ner, but wholly unprepared to grapple with its problems. 

I was asked to propose an example for the class, It 
was as follows: “I can mow one-fourth of an acre of 
grass in three days; John can mow half an acre in five 
days; how long will it require both of us, working to- 
gether, to mow one acre?” An unsuccessful attempt at 
solution was made, but in the hour of dire extremity the 
teller came to their aid as before, apparently satisfied if she 
could hear an occasional yes, or induce them to finish a 
sentence nearly completed by himself.”—American Jour- 
nal of Education. 





A country newspaper out, weet thus heads its report of 
a fire: Feast of the Fire Fiend—The forked tongned de- 





—This.is an exercise which deserves to be more widely 
adopted in school.—N. Z. Journal of Education, 


mon licks with its lurid breath a lumber pile!—Are the 
scenes of Bosten to be repeated ?—Loss $150. 
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The Normal College, 


The annual examination was compleated June 14. The 
following questions were given. 

SPELLING, TIME THIRTY MINUTES, 

Before Darius sets out from Babylon the whole forces of 
the Empire had been summoned, but he had not thought 
it worth while to wait for what he deemed a merely use 
less encumbrance and the more distant levies, which com- 
prised some of the best troops of the Empire, were still 
’ hastening toward Babylon. In a short time, therefore, he 
would be at the head of a still more numerous host than 
that which had fought at Issus, yet he thought it safer to 
open negotiations with Alexander than to trust to the 
chance of arms. 

Accordion, biennial, charade, decalogue, epidemic, for- 
feited, giraffe, heliotrope, illicit, judiciary, knapsack, 
lapidary, marsupial, Nemesis, odorous, periphery, querul- 
ous, relishing, secession, truncheon, ubiquity, vitriol, was- 
sail, yeoman, zephyr, Algiers, Barbados, Dubuque, Elsinore, 
Formosa. 

GRAMMAR. NINETY MINUTES. 

1. Define the following :—(a) Passive verb, mood, tense, 
(6) Abstract noun, proper noun.(c) Relative pronoun, per- 
sonal pronoun. (d) Demonstrative adjective, distributive 
adjectice. (e) Voice. 

2. Construct a declarative sentence, an interrogative sen- 
tence and an exclamatory sentence, the first complex, the 
second compound and the third simple. With Oolumbus 
for a subject constructed a compound sentence with three 
co-ordinate clauses, 

3. Correct the following sentences and give the reasons: 
—(a) When do men say that I am. (6) There were a 
large number of soldiers killed. (c) The man could neither 
read or write. (d) That is either a man or a woman’s 
voice. (e) Such expressions sound harshly. 

4, Analyze :— “Ge where glory waits thee, 

But when fame elates thee, 
Oh! still remember me.” 

5. Parse :—Go, thee (in the first line), where, still and 
remember. 

ARITHMETIC, NINETY MINUTES. 

1, Define number, fraétion, proportion and evolution. 

2. What will it cost to floor a room 17} feet long and 16 
feet wide, at the rate of $1.10 per square yard? 

3. A man has capital of $12,500; he puts 15 per cent 
of it in stocks, 384 per cent in land and 25 per cent in 
mortgages ; how many dollars has he left? 

4, A grocer bought 500 bags of coffee, each bag contain- 
ing 49} pounds, at 12 cents a pound, and sold at a profit 
of 16% per cent; for what did he sell it? 

5. If I buy a house for $5,620 and receive $1,803 for 
rent in 2 years, 3 months and 15 days, what rate of interest 
do I get for my money? 

6. Find the face of a note payable in ninety days at seven 
per cent, so that the proceeds shall be $2,050. 

7. A merchant owes $2,400, of which $400 is payable 
in six months, $800 in ten months and $1,200 in sixteen 
months—what is the equated time? 

8. If it costs $7.20 to transport 18} cwt. 5} miles, what 
will it cost to transport 112} tons 624 miles ? 

9. Extract the square root of 1,051 to three places of 
decimals, 

10, What is the cube root of 403, 588, 419? 

ALGEBRA, NINETY MINUTES. 

1. Define similar terms, exponent, the reciprocal of a 
quantity, the degree of a term; and state what axioms are 
employed in the solution of an equation. 

2. When a=2, b=3, c=4 and 2=5, find the value of 7 





(a2—c) +6 (c2—b) —5 (62—a2)—ex, 
«2—4a2. 
3. Reduce to its lowest terms, 
x2 + 2az—a2 
cy yet we 
4, Find the sum of——, ——and——. 
ay yt az 
1 1 
5. Divide l + — by 1 —— 
x Pd 
Q2+4 o—3 r+ 
6. Give = = + 3} to find 2, 
3 4 
2 4e 
3 5 
7. Given to find x and 2. 
x 32 
—+—=4 
6 5 


8. A said to B. “Give me ¢200 and I shall have three 
times as much as you; but B replied, “Give me $200 and 
I shall have twice as much as you.” How much money 
had each ? 

22 +3 y—2=27 
3e2—4+y+3 2e=12 
42 42y—5 2=15 

10. A bin contains 47 bushels of wheat, rye and oats; 
there are 7 bushels less of oats than of wheat and rye and 
17 bushels less of rye than of wheat and oats; required 
the quantity of each. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. What three European nations took a leading part in 
discovering, exploring and colonizing the American con- 
tinent? What portions of the continent were settled by 
them? And name the principal discoverers who sailed 
under the flag of each nation. 

2. What was the first permanent English settlement ? 
Who was the governor and who the leading man? What 
was the second English sentlement? Give the dates of 
both. 

3. Give the date of King William’s war, its cause and 
the treaty that terminated it. 

4, State the cause of the French and In*ian war. Give 
a brief account of Braddock’s defeat and of Wolfe's success, 

5. Give the events of 1775 in their order. 

6. When were the British driven out of Boston? Who 
was the American commonder? Givea brief account of 
the battle of Long Island. 

7. What battles did General Green fight in the South? 
In which was he defeated? To what place did Cornwallis 
retreat ? 

8, What wcs the most important battle of the war of 
1812-15? Name three important naval actions during the 
war. 

9. State the causes of the Mexican war. What benefit 
did the United States derive from it? Who were the 
respective commanders at the battle of Buena Vista and 
who was victorious? 

10. What were the causes of the war of the rebellion? 
Describe McClellan’s campaign against Richmond. Who 
were President and Vice President of the Confederacy? 
Who utterly routed the rebels at Nashville? Give the date 
and place of Lee's surrender. 

GEOGRAPEY. 

1. Name the three branches of geography, and state the 
province of each. 

2. Define equator, latitude, longitude, meridian. [If it is 
twelve o'clock at New York, what o'clock is it at St, 
Petersburg, the former being 74 degrees west, and the 
latter 30 degrees east longitude ? 

8. Name three of the causes that determine climate, 

4. Bound Pennsylvania and California and write the 
capital of each. 

5. Bound France and Italy and write the capital of 
each. 

6. Name the countries bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean. Bound Egypt and write the names of the 
two most important cities. 

7. Name the principal rivers of Siberia, China and Hin- 
doostan ; also the seas in the east of Asia 

8 State accurately the position of the following cities :— 
Calcutta, Rio Janeiro, Callao, Chicago,\St. Louis, Vienna, 
Havre, Washington, Buffalo, and Hartford. 

9, Name six principal rivers of the United States in the 
order of their length. 

10. Name five important mountain ranges in Europe. 

DRAWING, SIXTY MINUTES. 

1. Draw free hand any three of the following figures:— 
(a) An equilateral triangle (side 6 inches). (+) Two con- 
centric squares (side of one 4 inches), (c) A regular 
hexagon (side 3 inches). (d) An ellipse (the longer 
diameter 6 inches and the shorter 4 inches). (¢) Some 
historic figure. (/) Conventionalize some plant. 

2. Draw in perspective from the model one of the follow- 
ing solids;—(a) A cube. (6) A four-sided prism. (c) A 
hexagonal prism. (d) Apyramid. (¢) A vase. 

Anne H. White, of Grammar School No 48 and 
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ing : “All that a man hath will he give for his life,” 

The main idea is that of ; this is modified as to 
what is and for the main sentence 
is, “ He wr crv” The other ‘of the complex sen- 

‘| tence is a sentence used as the the?maim sentence 
—this object is “ all that a man , 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Board of Education met June 9, The Committee 
on Buildings made a repert in respect to repairs; 

The new system ef requiring the Trustees to let the re- 
pairs by contract and to state on blanks just what repairs 
were needed was set forth. 

It stated the average annual cost of keeping a school- 
house jn repair amount from $334 to $1,388. 

The report was ordered to be printed and to be made. a 
the special order at the next meeting. 

The report on Evening Schools was adopted adding, G. 
8. 29, 15 and 62 to the list as heretofore published. 

At the meeting on the 16th the Trustees Committee 
reported to fine G. N. Mead, G. 8., 46, five days pay, for 
inflicting corporal punishment. The Mayor appointed Hyb- 
bard G. Stone a Commissioner in place of J. W. Mason, He 
is a jeweler and watchmaker and has been a ward trustee, 
The Building Committee's report was passed, Mr. Wataon 
making a long and able speech in reference to it, 


Tax Crry Cottzck—The annual examination of the 
boys in the public schools who made application to enter 
the City College was finished about June ll. About mine 
hundred and twenty-three were examined. Out of the 923 
who asked admission 453 were admitted. Levi Harrison, 
of G. 8. 55, reached ninety-three marks, 


Grammar Scnoot No. 28.—On the llth the graduating 
exercises took place. The room was decorated with vines 
and flowers. ge floral balls, with ferns and gv aases, 
were suspended from the ceiling by vine-wound cords. 
Evergreens were in the windows, and there were orna- 
ments of ferns. There were 18 graduates. Upon the plat- 
form were Commissioners Manicrre, Walker and Stone, 
Professor Scott, Inapectors Perkinc and Agnew, Superim- 
tendent Jones, aud Trustees Tietjen, Maher and Little 
field. 

Miss Ida L. Patierson prenounced an appropriate sali- 
tatory, and then singing and recitation followed. The 
singing was remarkab % fine. Mr. Charles J. Nehrbas dis- 
tributed the prizes to Misses Ella Fletcher, Amelia Keller 
and Ida Patterson. 


In response to a call published in the Jounnat of last 
week, a number of graduates met in our office and organ- 
ized “ The New York Alumni Association of the Albany 
Normal School,” by electing Amos M. Kellogg, president ; 
Dr. Benjamin Edson, of Brooklyn, vice-president ; Han- 
nibal Robinson, treasurer, and Edward . Hallock secre- 
tary for the ensuing year. The meeting was very inter- 
esting. It was a cordial reunion, and many old assotia- 
tions were delightfully revived. It is desired that all 
graduates living in this vicinity send their address to 
this office as soon as convenient, that a larger meeting 
may soon be held. 





ELSEWHERE. 

Tennessez.— Hon. Leon Trousdale, State Superinteudent 
of Public Instruction, is engaged in holding a namber of 
institutes throughout the State. He held a teachers’ 
institute at Taylorsville, Johnson county, commencing on 
Wednesday, June 16, and continuing until Friday evening. 
Some of our county superintendents have held successful 
county institutes. Our teachers are striving to improve 
themselves in methods, etc., and thereby elevate the pro- 
fessional standard of instruction, by attending normal 
schools, institutes, and reading educational journals. Your 
Teacurns’ Inetrrore and Zhe Normal Teacher ought to be 
extensively circulated in Tennessee. 





The Brooklyn Excursion. 


On Saturday last, the teachers of Brooklyn, on the 
chartered steamer “ Morrisania” went around Staten Is- 
land, visited Fort Wadsworth and pic-nicked in Mr. Ap- 
pleton’spark. The sail was delightful—only the boat was 
rather small for the large number who went, and there 
was a scarcity of chaira. Principals Jelliffe, Higgina, 
Tuttle, Patterson, Woedworth, Bush and others were pres- 
ent; Messrs. Murphy and Huntley of the Bosrd of Edu- 
cation, also Superintendent Field. The steamboat was 
somewhat delayed at Jewell’s wharf by two other ex- 
cursion boats; but at half-past nine it started off. Past 
Governor's Island an then the breeze from the ocean was 
felt. At “ Sailor's Snug Harbor” a company of the wide- 
awake Staten Island teachers was taken on board, Princi- 
pals McDonald, Sprague and many others. Arriving at 
the Fort, nearly all visited the warlike stracture ; then 
on through the dust to the Appleton Pak. 

At this spot, an immediate attack was mede on the 
fanch baskets. The representatives of the publishing- 
honses were gathered under a tree ; there seemed to be am 
undefined expectation that the Messrs Appleton would, 
in order to further their interests, distribute unlimited 
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amounts of ice cream—but such was not the case. Even 

the genial Brown)and the indefatigable Hayes were ab- 

_sent, This disappointment seemed to cast a gloomy shadow 
over a certain portion of the company. It was dispelled, 
however, by ihe silvery tongues of Dr. King, Erastus 
Brooks and George William Curtis. 

These gentlemen stood on a platform which had been 
previously eccupied by those who could “ trip the light 
fantastic toe.” Dr, King, Commissioner of Richmond Oo., 
fn a graceful speech introduced Mr. Brooks, who made a 
short solid ‘speech, glorifying the teacher's cause — of 
course it took well. Mr. Curtis, in his always pleasing 
style, gave a historical sketch of Staten Island. Whocan 
analyze tbe method ofa great mind? The facts were not 
wonderful — but the presentation was truly wonderful. 
Every one said, “‘ How delightful!” Mr. Curtis looks a 
man of culture, a gentleman of refinement and seusibility. 

“We remember when first he enchained us with, “ My 
possessions in Spain.” 

The speech over, the signal for retiring was given, It 

‘cannot be said the occasion was to advance education— 
but the educators. By careful inquiries, a good deal of 
information was elicited. The Brooklyn teachers are not 
pleased with the operation of the Central Grammar School, 
and in fact it may be questioned whether the patrons are. 
Either the management is defective, or its plan is a poor; 

one. “ Few of my pupils stay,” said one principal. “They 
come back and say they- would prefer to be at school in 
No.—,” said another. The immense preponderance of 
the females is a remarkable feature—three-fourths are of 
that sex. 

A Brooklyn Commissioner of Education gave utterance 
to his views on education : “I don’t believe in all this 
bosh about high schools. Good instruction in the elements 
fisenough. And normal schools! You might as well have 
schools for artists and poets. I can tell a teacher without 
difficulty. How ? Why, a girl called onme when I was 
not able to sit up. I justsaid to her what is the differ- 
ence between discount and interest ?” and she burst out 
crying. She knew all about algebra, but she could not 
tell that, That’s not sufficient atest ? Well, I thought so. 
Then I wouldn't give a snap for one whe could not con- 
dense his thoughts and make his statements short and clear. 
No, it don’t take long to find out whether a person can 
teach. Why, one lady came to me and said she wanted 
Tshould question her. Well, I was busy then and appoint- 
ed another time, and she came and said she wanted her 
examination. That showed she would make a teacher. 

Good teachers have come from the normal schools ? 
Then it was because they were such before they went 
there. No, they don’t need to know anything about the 
history or principles of education I tell you the first 
school | ever taught was the best one. Would I go to a 
Jawyer who had tried difficult cases if I wanted to get out 
of difficulty ? No, I would get any level headed young 
fellow ; he would do just as well as a doctor who knew 
‘about eyes to fix mine? No, sir, it is all humbug ; one is 
‘shout as good as another. But it is different in teaching 
‘anyhow. A man don’t need experience ; all he necds is 
jto know the mind of a child—then he can teach. How 
will he know hismind? Why, he will know it by intui- 
tion, right off ! !” 

Prof. L. thinks there should be a monthly educational 
magazine, in which reviews of all the books published in 
the German and French languages should be found. He 
believes that two hundred of the Brooklyn teachers would 
grasp it more eagerly than children do candy. It is won- 
derful how tke specter of a model educational paper floats 
before the minds of many very earnest teachers. If Prof. 
L. would only get up this magazine and try it on the teach- 
ers he will learn things be has never dreamed of It would 
be safer tor him to act as a sewing machine agent than as 
canvasser for that magazine, Why? The words of Brook- 
iyn’s Commissioner show the exact reason. Persons are 
eppointed as teachers who know nothing of education. If 
all the other commissioners hold the semi-civilized views 
of this one the cause ot Brooklyn's deadness is apparent. 
Tustead of two hundred copies of such g magazine being 
—< Brooklyn, only one could be floated, and that by 

There are thousands of school officers like this one. 
Good, sound men, who know nothing of education are set 
to select the’ principals and assistants of schools in most 
of our cities. -Ifany other business was run ‘in this way, 
it would be: run into the ground in thirty days. The 
senools 4, “ath begenee, Shere ie 9. pal public tobe taxed. to 
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The Influence of Meteors on Light. 








By Lawrence Sturer Benson. 

There is a point which has never been considered by 
physicists in their experiments with the spectroscope, 
which may possibly have some connection with spectro- 
scopic phenomena. For several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era and to the present we have been made aware ofthe 
fall of meteoric stones on various parts of the earth ; this 
singular phenomenon, together with its frequent occurrence, 
has given rise to all manner of speculations. Chemical 
analyses of these stones bet ray ordinary earthly substances 
variously combined, with iron and carbon greatly in 
excess. This fact should make it evident that originally 
they rose from the earth ; but astronomers and physicists 
endeavor to prove them of re soter origin, imagining that 
they have been hurled from distant cosmical bodies, or find 
their way into space through internal convulsions of these 
bodies, and their disintegrations. Hence, they consider 
that multitudes of these meteors, not having overcome 
their primitive impulse of motion, wander through space 
outside their proper courses, and that when they are 
found to have fallen te the earth’s surface, it is because 
they cross the earth’s orbit, and get under the earth’s in- 
fluence. Some philosophers, like Sir William Thomson, 
Prof. Helmholtz and others, suppose that these meteoric 
stones convey germs and seed, and thus account for the 
earth being stocked with animals and plants. 

The fact that analyses reveal strictly telluric substances 
in all these meteors is sufficient evidence that they, at 
some previous time, formed a part of the earth. The ques- 
tion then looms up—how did such weighty masses attain 
elevated positions in the atmosphere ? 

We are all acquainted with the phenomena of rain, 
snow and hail; we know that they are the same in nature 
with the great body of the ocean, rivers, lakes and other 
waters; and we also know that the specific gravity of 
water is much greater than that of the air. Then, why 
not ask how did water attain elevated positions in the 
atmosphere? The fall of rain, snow and hail is such a 
common occurrence that philosophers experience no diffi- 
culty about these phenomena from the well known prop- 
erty of water to evaporate, and thus acquire less specific 
gravity than that which atmospheric air possesses : and 
because rain, snow and hail are of the same nature as 
water, they very readily attribute the vapor of water to 
have undergone some transformation by which it returns 
again to water, and is precipitated to the earth as rain, 
snow and hail. 

This, however, merely describes the phenomena; but 
does not explain them. The evaporation of water is more 
chemical or electrical, than mechanical. Through the in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays certain changes are effected in the 
condition of water, not like what we observe in the pro- 
duction of steam, for here, steam is never produced until 
water is raised to the boiling temperature, which is never 
done under the mere influence of the sun's rays; but in 
some mysteriovs manner water is evaporated with scarcely 
any sensible change of temperature, which indicates more 
of chemical than caloric actions. 

We observe continuous changes affecting all telluric 
substances, by which numerous oxides, gases, vapors, ethers 
and various volatiles are produced, showing that in the 
ordinary operations of natural laws, these substances un- 
dergo modifications and transitions, and thus their condi- 
tions are always unsettled. We see them, as it were, in 
mere transitory forms ; and, therefore, we have no reason 
to attach to them any permanent characteristics. Hence, 
we can well understand how transitions may transpire 
without our perception of them ; and, in course of time, 
changes be produced and we remain unable to account for 
them. 

By the common application of heat, and even without 
any sensible changes of temperature, metallic and other 
substances become vaporized. These vapors having less 
specific gravity than atmospheric air, rise to elevated posi- 
tions above the surface of the earth, and being of different 
natures from the vapor of water, they do not become so 
easily condensed by cold and precipitated like rain ; but 
remain in the upper regions until acted upon by chemical 
or electric circumstances, or, by the accumulations of af- 
finities; then we become aware of aerolites, meteors, 





frequently with all kinds of vapor, and because light has 
to pass through this atmosphere, whether it be solar or 
artificial, we may possibly be able to account why on the 
spectruin we discover such uniform characteristics in the 
lines. These vapors may, also, very probably, affect light 
itself in passing through them, and the spectrum perhaps 
veals these influences more than it does the nature o: com- 
position of the bodies emitting the rays of light. 

Is is well known among chemists and other physicists 
that iron, next to carbon, enters in the composition of 
bodies on the earth mere than any other known substance, 
Iron gives the varied hues, tints and colors we observe ; 
and blood owes its rich red color to the great quantity of 
iron dissolved in it, Now, when iron and carbon are 80 
abundantly present everywhere, and vapors are s0_con- 
stantly rising from the earth’s surface, it is not at all strange 
that the vapors of iron and carbon should far exceed all 
other vapors in the atmosphere. 

The meteoric masses discovered by the Swedish Arctic 
expedition in Greenland, in 1870, were found by chemical 
analysis to contain more than eighty per centum of iron ; 
and the huge mass of meteoric stone discovered in 1861, 
near Melbourne, Australia, had iron largely in excess ; and 
other meteors were found to contain carbon in excess, 
such as those discovered near Upsala in 1869; those dis- 
covered at Montauban, France, in 1864; the two stones 
which fell at Alais, France, in 1806. 

Another remarkable circumstance attending meteors is, 
that many of them are very soft and friable, when they 
first fall, as were the two stones which fell at Alais, France, 
in 1806 ; and those discovered near Cape Town in 1838; 
those discovered in 1868 at Ornans, France; and others, 
In some cases they harden after their fall. ‘ 

These facts surely indicate that meteors form but a short 
time previous to their fall ; hence, to my mind itis very 
evident that the vapors which rise from the earth undergo 
transformations in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
in consequence of elemental, chemical and electric actions, 
whereby they return to their primitive conditions, which 
we witness in rain, snow, hail, meteors and similar phe- 
nomena. 

The atmosphere, as it extends away from the surface of 
the earth, becomes more and more attenuated ; hence, the 
specific gravity of the ether surrounding the earth’s at- 
mosphere, 1s less than that of the atmosphere, and this 
ether must continue to get more and more attenuated as 
it advances out in space, until it meets the envelopmg 
ethers surrounding the atmospheres of other bodies, when 
the reverse condition exists, and these other ethers and 
atmospheres become less and less attenuated as they ap- 
proach the surfaces of the other bodies in space. Now, 
in the generation of vapors on these other bodies, we can 
not suppose that they behave differently from those of the 
earth ; that they rise through their less specific gravity to 
heights where they are in equilibrium with the atmos- 
pheres, or precipitated by elemental, chemical and electric 
changes to the surfaces of the bodies whence they rose. 
Therefore, we have no ground for supposing that meteoric 
masses which fall to the surface of the earth ever had any 
origin outside the earth, For, it is extremely incredible 
that masses of meteoric stone could overcome the law of 
specific gravity, and rise, however so great an impulsive 
force can reasonably be conceived. 
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Another Specimen. 





By Busy Bre. 

A botanist is always delighted at finding new specimens, 
but the last specimen of a teacher found by my humble 
self was not at all pleasing. I was not looking for teachers 
of any variety; I had just made up my mind that that I 
did rot wish to see a school-teacher, however grand, 
noble, great or perfect in an age, except one I confess 
that there is one some where in the “ wide, wide world” 
that I }—l—like very much. Yes, I am sure I meant like, 
my pen is just like my tongue—never says things just as I 
want to; but that’s one of my crosses. 

Now, to return to that teacher. It wasa lady, how I 
do admire them, bless the dear creatures; sunshine of 
man’s existence! some, not all, nature had made this one 
sweet and pretty, but somebody spoiled her. Undoubted- 
ly it was her mother. She thought she was kind to her 
child. 

Worse treatment she could not have bestowed, short of 
absolute cruelty. I found this teacher most pleasing in 





the air. In consequence of the air being surcharged so 


manner, but silly in dress, and with eyes blind to disorder, 
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and untidiness about her rocm, and careless with her 
clothes. By exercising a little caution, I learned that 
when she retired, her velvet or silk, which cost her so much 
hard labor, were left lying in aheap upon the floor, where 
they were left to be taken up and cared for by the one had 
charge of her room. While she was particular to have 
white lace around the bottom of her train, which she 
swept to perfection in,” rents, tears and rips were left un- 
til the last ‘minute before they were attended to. This is 
another specimen of those who are waiting for the coming 
man to relieve them from school-teaching. Maybe, if any 
man is about tobe “ distracted’ he better take unto him- 
self such a wife. 





For the New York Somoon Journat. 


The Other Side. 


In a recent number of the Jourwa, are quoted some 
series charges against teachers, an’, what is worse, they 
are not altogether devoid of truth. To all of them, there 
is no doubt another side, but I shall notice only twe 
sentences, 

A New York Commisssioner says, speaking of teachers . 
“I have noticed but a very few that could converse 
well on education even.” That, by the way, is not so 
very flippant a subject to discuss. You can find many 
other topics with which familiarity were sooner acquired. 
There is a deeper philosophy in it than average minds dis- 
cover, so our young teacher, though engaged in the work 
of education, can not be expected to discuurse very 
wisely on what has taxed the greatest intellects, 
But true it is, our teachers lack in breadth of knowl- 
edge. They are not always to blame for this. The 
work expected of them is sometimes so great that little 
time is left for reading. What with examinations, per 

-.cents, averages, etc., we are kept only too busy. I once 
heard a teacher complain of this. “Why,” she said, “I 
visited a family in the country, quite in the backwoods, 
but they had all the latest magazines and papers, and dis- 
cussed the topics of the day with great familiarity. I was 
~ashamed of my ignorance, but I have been go busy with 
_Teports’ and school work in general, that I could not read.” 

We must read. We shall teach the better for it. And 
we must, too, enter a united protest against useless 
reports, grades, etc. There must be system, but that can 
be secured without loss to teacher or pupil. Reports and 
registers are often prepared by persons who never make 
them out, some mathematical author who revels in. the 
statistics of a complicate] record. lt might be well {for 
trustees to remembe: that records are not all of school 
work, else book-keepers could all be teachers. 

Again it is said, “They know more about technicalities.” 
-True, for that is just what Examining Boards, usually not 
composed of teachers—have required of us. There is need 
of reform in our ranks, and if the other side will expand a 
little in educational thought and plan, the cause will be 
helped on wonderfully. 








No Shams in Teaching 


Theodore Thomas resigns his place at Cincinnati be- 
cause he is an artist. He wanted a “plain school without 
fuss or show, with no parade in the management of the 
institution, but a great and a good school.” With the 
question of expediency, he, as an artist, had nething to 
do. He stands as the extreme type of the artist. We are 
not concerned now with the question of expediency but 
with the question of art, and in this position Mr. Thomas 
is undoubtedly right and is a worthy artist. 

Millais, the French painter, says tothe rich and vulgar 
Englishman who came to have him paint his portrait, 
and wanted to bind him down to a certain number of 
days for its completion or a forfeiture of five pounds for 
every day's delay, “You can leave my house, I would 
not paint your portrait for ten thousand pounds.” And 
we say he was right. 

No one can be an artist to whom his art is not its own 
aw and no art will ever be acknowledged such by the 
public till this lesson has been taught by such men. 
~ When Thomas gives up his place, salary, house and 
comfort for the sake of his ideal of what a musical 
college should be—when Millais flings metaphorically 
ten thousand pounds into the face of the 
lishman, the’ world says, “But what is this? 
must be something these men are working for. 
is this thing, to which money and position are 
importance? This Art must be, a greater thing 
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we know, and an artist must have our respect though 
we confess we do net understand him.” 

Now for my application. Teaching isa fine art. Only 
those of us who hold the doctrine are true artists or will 
ever make any enduring mark on our pupils or com- 
mand respect for our work. But the test of the true 
artist is the showing that to him the necessity con- 
tained in his art is above all other necessities and to 
that he must be true if he fail every where else. How 
about public examinations and exhibitions and precent- 
ages and statistics? How about drilling pupils on, to 
them, perfectly useless things in order to make a show? 
How about training them to read Poe's “Raven,” or 
Woolsey's “Speech to Cromwell” before a wonder-struck 
audience, when we know perfectly well that they can't 
read at sight any page of common English without 
blundering so that it is no pleasure to hear them? How 
abuut handing round their writing books as proof that 
they are fine and correct writers, when they can’t write 
a letter of a page that is oot full of errors? How about 
the essays they read at the exhubitions which are sup- 
posed to contain their own thoughts expressed in their 
own English? How about the time spent in prepara- 
tien for show which ought to be spent in honest work? 

Oh! fellow teachers, if we as a profession are a butt for 
every one’s joke—if we do not find ourselves recognized 
as a profession, if to be a school teacher in the eyes of the 
physician is to be a person ignorant of the simplest facts of 
physiology, whose fault is it? 

Do we ourselves treat our work as an art? Do we hold 
ourselves firmly opposed to all sbam of whatever sort, 
whatever the pressure may come from, and every day 
and all day lend our efforts to only what is best for the 
fall and healthy mental, physical and moral good of the 
pupil? or do we yield to the demand tor “a few more 
bars of music, sir,” and prove to the public or the com- 
mittee who ask it, that we are merely subservient tools, 
and that no more to us than to them is there such a thing 
as an Art of Teaching? 

If we want others to respect eur work we must respect 
it ourselves. Itisof no use for us to cry “Teaching is 
an art,” when our every act shows that it is to us no art 
and that we will do whatever is required of us in order to 
retain our places, 

If we do not hold the place we ought to hold as a pro- 
fession it is our own fault—the fault of our time-serviag, 
and the “few more bars of music” which we complacently 
order for the sake of the show. 

Honesty pure and simple, not because it is the best 
policy, but because our art demands it; fidelity to the 
principles of that art; a flinging away of all shams—a 
refusal to do any work which is for show—these we must 
have as a profession and then we shall not need to com- 
mand reepect for we shall find ourselves surrounded by 
it—Muiss Anna ©. Braocxert, in the American Journal of 
Education. 


Personality in the Teacher. 


The following article from the Sunday School Times has 
so many points that apply to the general teacher that we 
invite careful attention to it: 

What makes an eminently successful Sunday-school 
teacher? Or, to vary the question slightly, What qualifi- 
cations are necessary in order to insure eminent suce<ss in 
this special departmeat of teaching? First, gooz natural 
capacities ; not necessarily rare intellectual gifts, but cer- 
tainly at least average understanding and good common 
sense. Secondly, such a measure of education and general 
knowledge as prepares one, with the proper and available 
helps, thoroughly to master the lessons to be studied. 
Thirdly, such an appreciation of the importance of the 
work as will secure a careful study of the lessons, and 
faithful spiritual preparation to meet the classes. Fourthly, 
tact in asking questions and drawing out the knowledge of 
the class, together with skill in presenting and illustrating 
the truth in hand. And, fifthly,—and combined with all 
the rest,—the sincere desire for the spiritual welfare of all 
the pupils, which leads to earnest prayer and effort that 
they may speedily be led to Christ, and may begin to de- 
velop religious character and life. 

Something like this, for substance, would probably be 
the answer generally given to the question with which we 
started. Without these qualifications, the place of pupil, 
rather than that of teacher, should be sought by one enter- 
ing the Sunday-school: Yet one may have all these, and 
mill not attain success in any marked degree. There are 











certain qualities, wholly personal and independent of, or at 
least over and above the qualifications we have named, 
which insure the teacher an influence that is in the highest 
degree effective. These qualities give to one who possesses 
them that indefinable something which we recognize as the 
distinctive personality, the peculiar personal power of the 
individual over others. This, in particular cases, is so 
great as to seem aimost magical, or like a special super~ 
natural gift; and as manifested in its effects, it is often re- 
garded with astonifhment. We recall, as an instance, 
lady now in the maturity of womanhood, who, from the 
time when she was six or seven years old, drew to her as 
if by fascination all the children of her own sge and 
younger with whom she came in personal contact; and 
from that time to the present, she cannot have children 
about her without seeming so to charm them as to make 
them completely happy, and to enable her almost literally 
to do with them what she will. Such cases are by no 
means very uncommon; and in lower degrees the same 
kind of power to interest and, influence children is quite 
frequently observed. This sort of personal magnetism is 
not, however, manifested in connection with the young 
alone. There are men and women, in all spheres of life, 
who have the same peculiar power over their associates ; 
attracting and mov‘ng them not by any marked intellectual 
superiority or greater general knowledge, but by a power 
too subtile to be analyzed or intelligibly described in 


words, 
Is this pecu'iar power, then, wholly a natural endow- 


ment? Or is it something that may be and ought to be 
acquired, like other valuable~accomplishments? We be- 
lieve it is partly both. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, in the natural temperament of some persons, there is 
a specially happy constitution or adjustment of the sen- 
sibilities, which renders the habits of feeling and the man- 
ners that are rleasing to others comparatively easy. It is 
equally beyond question, we are persuaded, that the culti- 
vation of the qualities to which such a temperament pres 
disposes is quite a practicable thing. In this, as in other 
kinds of self-culture, there w ll of course be different de- 
grees of success ; but this should not hinder each from do- 
ing the best pussible in his own individual case. Why 
should not a Sunday-school teacher do Ais utmost to acquire 
the personal qualities essentia! to success in the great and 
responsi!.' work of fashioning into the image of God spirits 
that are to outlive the visible worlds, if the painter or the 
sculptor is willing to train himself long and patiently to the 
skillful use of the pencil or the chisel, that he may send 
his name to coming generations identified with the canvas 
or the marble ? 

We once received into our family for a day or two a 
lady—a great favorite with the public—who was to sing, 
on a succeeding evening, the principal solos in a concert 
of the highest order. Besides most careful attention to 
diet and all that concerned her health, she spent hours 
alone in her room, rehearsing over and over the passages 
to be sung, or the more difficult portions of them, that 
she might be absolutely sure to reach the utmost limit of 
her capacity. With equal pains, too, it was evident she 
had studied and acquired the felicities of manner and ex- 
pression which won the favor of those who listened te 
her, until they had become to her as if purely natural gifts, 
Yet does not many a teacher in the Sunday-school go there 
to work on his imperishable materials and for results of in- 
finite moment, with scarcely a thought of what is involved 
in this; and with no careful preparation in the way of 
cultivating the sympathetic and kindly spirit, the easy 
cordiality of manners, and the various other qualities which 
give personal influence and power? Too plainly this seems 
to show that the real magnitude of the Christian teacher's 
work is as yet but very partially understood. 

Of course it is only genuine qualities that give the pecu- 
liar personal power of which we speak. In the Sunday- 
school, as every where else, itis character—the character 
in which the attractive elements or real goodness is ex- 
hibited—that commands respect, admiration, love. It is 
when, drawn at first by this indefinable attraction, the pu- 
pils recognize, on further acquaintance, the higher qualities 
of character,—the spirit of self-sacrifice, the disinterested- 
ness, the sweetness of temper, the truthfulness, the pa- 
tience, the Christ-like tenderness and love, which give 
beauty and completeness to the best type of the Christian 
man or womar,—that the teacher takes in any class the 
place of highest influence and power. To such a teacher 
the hearts of pupils, with very rare exceptions, may be ex- 
pected to open, as roses open to the morning sun, to take 





in the genial and life-giving influences that fall so kindly 
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on them; and he may confidently hope. to. find them ere- 
long opening lovingly to let the Savior in, 
To teacher and pupil alike, therefore, the Sunday-school 
“work may be and should be made an effective and delight- 
_ ful means of {spiritual culture. It should stimulate the 
_ teacher to subject himself to constant self-discipline, as 
himself in a process of training in the school of Obrist, that 
he may exhibit the beauty and possess the influence which 
belong to the character which most truly represents that 
_ Of the divine Master. No one can faithfully strive tomake 
_ himself such a teacher as he ought to be, without making 
himself steadily a holier and stronger Christian man; and 
, Certainly no class can enjoy the instructions of such a 
_ teacher as we have described, without either receiving the 
highest benefit, or being left wholly without excuse for the 
failure to receive it. 





oo 


The Desert of Sahara, 


A correspondent of the Ohicago 7imes, writing from the 
oasis of fafilet, in the Sahara, April 7, says that so far 
“from being ‘a desolate plain of moving sand, as popularly 
‘ believed, the Sahara is a cultivated country, fruitful as the 
Garden of Eden. Like our “great American desert,” it 
‘has been greatly belied. El Sahr, as the Arabs pro- 
nounce it, is indeed a vast archipelago of oases, offering 
‘an animated group of towns and villages. A large belt 
of fruit trees sarrounds each of these villages, and the 
palm, the fig, the date, apricots, pomegranates, and vines 
abound in the utmost vrofusion. Ascending the Atlas 
Mountains by a gradual slope to the region of high table- 
lands, we come to the land of the Mozabites, or Ben 
Mozab, and then comes a gradual descent for three 
hundred miles to the vast stretch of treeless country 
known as the great desert. 

The rivers have an inclination of about one foot in four 
hundred. Many of the streams are dry, except after rains, 
when they deluge the country. Gun-shots are fired as 
soon as the torrents appear; all objects are removed, and 
soon, with a terrible noise, the flood rolls on. The 
Saharian city stands as if by magic on the banks of the 
waters which rise to the tufts of the palm trees; but a 
few days only elapse ere all disappears, leaving the dis- 
trict rich and fruitful. The inhabitants are not a migra- 
tory people, and, unlike the tent-dwellers of the 
northern slope, live in substantial houses with thatched 
roofs and ceiling of cane laid upon joists of alve wood. 
These houses generally consists of but one room, and 
have no furniture except mats on the floor and upon 
the walls for three or four feet high. Beds are sometimes 
found, but no one thinks of sleeping on them. The 
walls are white-washed and inscribed with verses from 
the Koron. The inhabitants are made up of genuine 
Arabs and Berbers, or Kabyles, as the French call them. 
Jews are found in every oasis, and all very prosperous and 
influential, doing much of the trading and making up of 
the great caravans. 


VJ Garfield as 2 Teacher. 


Rev. J. L, Darsie says: “I attended school at the 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute when Garfield was 
_principal, and I recall vividly his method of teaching. He 
_teok very kindly to me, and assisted me in various ways, 
because I was poor and was janitor of the buildings, and 
swept them out in the morning and built the fires, as he 
had done only six years before, when he was a pupil at 
the same school. He was full of animal spirits, and he 
used to run out on the green almost every day and play 
cricket with us. He wasa tall, strong man, but dread- 
fally awkward, Every now and then he would get a hit 
on the nose, and he muffled his ball and lost. his hat as a 
regular thing. He was left-handed, too, and that made 
him seem all the clumsier, But he was most powerful 
and very quick, and it was easy for ua to understand 
how it was that he had acquired the reputation of whip- 
ping all the other mule-drivers on the canal, and of mak- 
ing himself the hero of that thoroughfare when he follow- 
ed its tow-path ten years earlier. 

No matter how old the pupils were, Garfield always 
called us by our, first names, and kept himself on the mogt 
familiar terms, with gll, He played with us, freely scuffied 
With us sometimes, walked with us in walking to and fro, 
and we treated him out of the class-room just about as we 
did one another, Yet he was 4 most strict disciplinarian, 
and enforced the rules like s martinet. “He combined an 
affegtionate and confiding, manner with respect for order 
in & most successful manner. If he wanted to speak toa 











pupil, either for reproot or approbation, he would 
generally manage to get one arm around him and draw 
him close up to him. He had a peculiar way of shak- 
ing hands, too, giving a twist to your arm and draw- 
ing you right up to him. This sympathetic manner has 
helped him to advancement. _When I was janitor he used 
sometimes to stop me and ask my opinion about this and 
that, as if seriously advising with me. I can see now 
that my opinion could not have been of any value, and 
that he probably asked me partly to increase my self-re- 
spect, and partly to show me that he felt an interest in me, 
I certainly was his friend all the firmer for it. 

“T remember once asking him what was the best way to 
pursue a certain study, and he said: ‘Use several text- 
books, Get the views of different authors as you advance. 
In that way you can plough a broader furrow. I always 
study in that way.’ He tried hard to teach us to observe 
carefully and accurately. He broke out one day in the 
midst of a lesson with ‘Henry, how many posts are there 
under the building down stairs? Henry expressed his 
opinion, and question went around the class, hardly one 
getting it right. Then it was: ‘How many boot-scrapers 
are there at the door?? ‘How many windows in the 
building?” ‘How many trees in tne field?” What 
were the colors of different rooms and peculiarities of 
any familiar objects. He was the keenest observer I 
ever saw. I think he noticed and numbered every but- 
ton en our coats. A friend of mine was walking with him 
through Oleveland one day when Garfield stopped and 
darted down acellarway, asking his companion to follow, 
and briefly pausing to explain himself. The sign, ‘saws 
and files’ was over the doors, and in the depths was heard 
a regular clicking sound, ‘I think this fellow is cutting 
files, said he, ‘and I have never seen a file cut.’ Down 
they went, and, sure enough, there was a man recutting 
an old file, and they stayed ten minutes and found all 
about the process. Garfield would never go by anything 
without understanding it.” 

“Mr. Garfield was very fond of lecturing to the school, 
He spoke two or three times a week, on all manner of 
topics, generally scientific, though sometimes literary or 
historical. He spoke with great freedom, never writing 
out what he had to say, and I now think that his lectures 
were a rapid compilation of his current reading, and that he 
threw it into this form partly for the purpose of impres- 
sing it on his own mind. His facility of speech was learned 
when he was a pupil there. The societies had arule that 
every student should take his stand on the platform and 
speak for five minutes on any topic suggested at the 
moment by the audience, It was a very trying ordeal. 
Garfield broke down badly the two first times he tried 
to speak, but persisted, and was at last, when he went 
to Williams, one of the best of the five-minute speakers. 
When he returned as principal his readiness was striking 
and remarkable. 

“At the time I was at.school at Hiram, Principal Garfield 
was a great reader, not omnivorous, but methodical and 
in certain lines. He was the most industrious man I ever 
knew or heard of. Atone time he delivered lectures on 
geology, held public debates on spiritualism, preached on 
Sunday, conducted the recitations of five or six classes 
every day, attended to all the financial affairs of the 
school, was an active member of the Legislature, and 
studied law to be admitted to the bar He has often said 
that he never could have performed this labor if it had not 
been for the assistance of two gifted and earnest womer— 
Mrs, Garfield herself, his early schoolmate, who had fol- 
lowed her husband in his studies, and Miss Almeda A. 
Booth, a member of the faculty. The latter was a 
graduate of Oberlin, and had been a teacher of young 
Garfield when he was a pupil, and now that he had re- 
turned as head of the faculty, she continued to serve him 
in a sort of motherly way as tutor and guide. When Gar- 
field had speeches to make in the Legislature on the 
stump, or lectures to deliver, these two ladies ransacked 
the library by day, and collected facts amd marked 
books for his digestion and used in the preparation of the 
discourses at night. Mr. Garfield always acknowledged 
his great obligation to Miss Almeda Booth, and at her 
death, recently, he delivered one of the most touching and 
eloquent addresses of his life. 





Aw Irishman says he can see no earthly reason why 
women should not be allowed to become medical men. 


_.itas New. Yorx Scuoor, Jovawat comes to us this week 





fresh and overflowing. Every teacher ought to read it.— 
Parkville Courier . 


Indian Students, 


On the 16th instant a party twenty-five of the Indian 
, Students boys and girls, from the Hampton (Virginia) Ner- 
‘mal and Agriculture School, were received by the friends 
of education at the Y. M. 0. A., rooms. There were 
seventeen boys and eight girls, from the Mandan, Sioux 
(Cheyenne), Arickaree, Unkpapa-Sioux and Gros Ventre 
tribes. They are very bright and intelligent, and speak 
English well. The children sang, in the Indiam tongue 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Mr. J. C. Robbins, a graduate and teacher at Hampton, 
@ young fine-appearing colored man, made an address, — 
showing the rapid progress made by the Indian boys 
and maidens in every good way, in education, in adapta- 
tion to work on the farm, in tin and wood and iron work, 
in fraternizing with the whites and with their fellow 
colored students, in adopting the dress and manners and 
customs of the higher life in which they have entered. 

The Indian children have had a ride on the Elevated 
Road, and visited the Post Office, Trinity Church, and 
many other places, they will be distributed among the 
tarmers in Stockbridge, Mass, for the sunmer, returning 
to the institute im the fall. 


RSS ay 

Ir 1s a common complaint among half-educated people, 
and it is re-echoed by some theoretical educators, that our 
common schools teach too many things. In a certain 
sense this is true ;{but in a deeper sense it is the reverse 
of the truth, Our common schools might be raised to a 
higher level than they now occupy, and yet tesch noth- 
ing but speaking, reading, writing and arithmetic. It is 
not necessary to teach spelling as a separate art. He who 
has beer properly taught to read will be able to spell all 
that he has read, and more is useless. When we teach 4 
person to read, we teach him the art of getting knowl- 
edge from a printed book. He has not learned to read— 
he may have learned the names of words—till he has ac- 
quired this art. But aa art is acquired by practice. He 
must, therefore, practice the art of acquiring knowledge 
from a printed book. I do not mean the art of memoriz- 
ing and reciting words, which is quite a different thing. 
Now on what subjects shall he practice this art? Can 
there be anything better adapted to the purpose, more 
useful, or more interesting than books containing infor- 
mation about this world in which we live (geography); 
about the people who have lived in it (history); about 
our own bodies (physiology); about right and wrong 
(morals)? Such readings are not out of place in elemen- 
tary schools; if children are to be taught to read at all, 
that is, to acquire knowledge out of printed books, they 
should be taught to read something worth acquiring and 
worth retaining. The art of reading, in this sense, can- 
not be attained without much practice on real subjects, 
Between ordinary school reading and real reading there 
is as much difference as there is between a dress parade 
and a hard fought battle. Again, every one acknowledges 
that children should be taught to speak correctly. But 
“speaking correctly” is another"phrase for the art called 
“grammar,” which, also, can only be acquired by prac- 
tice. Writing is taught for the purpose of enabling’ us to 
express our thoughts'on paper. If we stop short of this, 
we merely climb a staircase without entermg the room, 
Writing so as to express thoughts is another art—compo- 
sition—which, like the rest, can only be acquired by prac- 
tice. Not to speak of arithmetic, about which, curiously 
enough, there is no dispute, we see that all, and more 
than our common schools teach, can be embraced in the 


traditional three “R’s.” How then can it be said, in auy 
sense, that the schools teach. too much? They (I am 
speaking of the least progressive among them) teach too 
much spelling, too much naming of words, too much 
memorizing of words, too many technical definitions in 
grammar, too many unrelated and unretained facts in 
geography and history, too many intricate pens 

i t 


and comparatively useless way anny in arithmetic, 

pong! be beter far to — e daw “R's” taught in the 
wa ave — a zealous, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic teacher, weed bring his mind into contact 
with the minds of his popils and develop thereby the 
“living fire of thought,” a whole cyclopedia t 
by a stupid book-worm or a rigid pedagogue of the les- 
son-hearing school, The instruction of our common 
schools should enable one who has attended them from 





both in ing end writing, on subjects wi range 
of his Knowledge, and to refrain from or form- 
ing an on matters about which he has not suffi- 
mrt —M. A. News, Supt. of Sehools, Mary- 
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FOR THE HOME, 
Cousin Alice in Boston. 





Instead of the turbu‘ent streets of New York, Cousin Alice, 
the friend of the scholars, is walking through the more quiet 
ones of Boston, “the Hub,” as it is familiarly called. If the 
CoMPANION readers were asked what they would first visit 
upon arriving in this city, I know many would exclaim, 
“ Bonker Hill Monument!” and that was the first place Cousin 
Alice started out to see, taking the horse-cars, for the monu- 
ment is in Charleston, on the other side of the Charles River, 
where the British crossed to attack the Americans, on the 
Hill that became famous from the victory then won by our 
countrymen. On the top of the Hill, at the corners, stone tab- 
lets are placed to mark the redoubts. The monument is of 
smooth granite and 220 feet high; stairs lead to the top, and 
one can see miles and miles away. 

Where next but to Cambridge, the home of Longfellow? 
Again the cars take us from Boston across the River Charlies 
—whose name reminded the poet 

“Of three friends, all true and tried.” 

Do you know who the three Charleses were? And 
there is another poem which almost every scholar knows, be- 
ginning 

“I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clock was striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o'er the city, | 
Behind the old church tower.’ 


This bridge spans the Charles River, and several clocks can 
be seen from it. How beautifully Longfellow tells the thoughts 
that came to him as he stood on the bridge that night. This 
side of the Poet's home is Harvard. the oldest college in the 
United States, for it was founded in 1638; just before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed (of course you know 
when that was) George Washington was constituted Doctor 
of Laws, Harvard's highest honor. There are a number of build- 
ings for the use of the thousand, or near that number of students 
—one, Memorial Hall, was crected in memory of the students 
who. were killed while fighting for their country. Walking on 
and up Brattle street, we remember the “spreading chestnut 
tres” under which the village smithy once stood. A year 
ago, on the seventy-second birthday of Longfellow, the chil- 
dren of Cambridge presented him with an arm-chair made 
from the wood of this tree, and the Post responded, 

“ Well I remember it in all its prime, 

When in the summer time, 

The affluent fc liage of its branches made 

A cavern of cool shade. 

“‘And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the Past.” 

And only lately these Cambridge children, 800 of them, 
signed their names in a book and presented it to Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

But now we come to the house where Lengfellow passes his 
quiet days, which Washington once eccupied during troubled 
times: 


Tt is a roomy house with spacious piazzas shaded on either 
side by an immense poplar tree, and surrounded by pleasant 
grounds; a wide plank walk leads to the {front door, through 
which the eyes of Cousin Alice cannot penetrate. 

Back again to the city, and off to the West End, a place of 
handsome houses, and fine buildings. The Museum of Fine 
Arts interested Cousin Alice; it is filled with casts of Greek 
sculpture which fill six rooms—paintings, modern and ancient, 
curiosities, embroideries, ete. 

Then there is the Common, which is dear to the hearts of 
Bostonians. Do you remember, scholars, about the boys who 
appealed to Gen. Gage, one hundred years ago, to protect them 
from the Boston soldiers who would not let them coast? Well, 
this is the very Common—a large strip of ground laid out in 
walks, and enclosed by a low railing. Atone end is a large 
statue dedicated to the soldiers and sailors who fought in the 
Revolution. Near the Common is the State Capitol with its 
gilded dome, Beacon street, on which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
lives, the Old South Church built in 1670, and here is a mar- 
ket !|—why ! it is Faneuil Hall, the “ cradle of Liberty.” Alas! 
butter, cheese, and pork are dealed out where once Hancock, 
Otis and Adams poured forth eloquent words. 





“Tue best discipline is that which is secured with the 
least show of authority and with the smallest amount of 
friction, but there can be no well-regulated school without 
good order and the prompt obedience of pupils.” 

Farseuax (in Algebra), while the professor's back is 
turned (in a whisper) : “ Say, how do you get that quan- 
tity out from under the radical?” Another freshman, 
{consolingly), “ Rub it eut.” 





=} 





Cats That I Have Known. 


I have been acquainted witha good many cats im my 
time, and think of some of them now as people do of 
human friends that have lived and died. One of the most re- 
markable cats I ever saw was a Maltese that was called Bun- 
kum. She was a good mouser, and besides was a companion for 
all the house. Ishould say she knew about fifty times as much 
anordinary cat. She had regular habits; one was to sit 
at the table at meal time, though she never ate anything. 
This came about in this way. One of the family was at one 
time obliged to watch some machinery in the mill while the 
others ate. Bunkum sseing the vacant seat, jumped up into 
it and appeared to derive so much satisfaction that we far- 
nished her with a chair afterward. 

It was no uncommon thing for visitors to ask after Bunkum, 
for she was known far and wide. She walked down the vil- 
lage street in perfect security; no dogs troubled her, and the 
boys ran to caressher. Every day she took « nap on the mat 
just inside the door, as soon as the confusion of dinner was 
over. If put in a bed, or in a chair, she returned to the mat 
Nor would she permit anyone to hold her in his lap ; she made 
her way quickly to the floor; but if there was vacant ebair, she 
would sit up in it. One day she ran upon a wood-pile and a heavy 
log fell and crushed her; s soon as released she crawled into 
the house in great pain, laid down on the mat, and licked my 
mother’s hand and expired. We mourned for her; our hearts 
were sad. 

Then there was a long succession of ordinary cats of no par- 
ticulary merit. One morning a kitten was seen in one of the 
evergreen trees in the yard. She was brought in and fed; 
as she grew up she proved to bea wonderful animal. She 
was named Rondo. She kept the house clear of rats, but be- 
side that she had time to practice a great many curious arts 
that greatly endeared her to us. She would go out in the fields 
with us like a dog, hunting among the bushes for mice and 
birds. She took great delight in these rambles and would 
ride in a wagon or on a hay—cart. She seemed to understand 
matters and things as well as any dog. She would jump out 
of the wagon on arriving at the house, and hurry into the 
kitchen and show by her mewing that she wanted something 
te eat. She was afraid of no animal; the cows, horses and 
chickens knew her and treated her kindly. Poor Rondo fell 
a prey to that fatal disease—fits. 

Then there was again a succession of ordimary cats, and I 
remember no peculiarity aboutthem. But this was not to go 
onforever. There was a brood of kittens found in the wood- 
house and one was selected on account of his phrenological de- 
velopments. He had an enormous forehead and that saved 
him, for all the others were drowned. We named this one 
Gib and he began a remarkable career—for a cat. He was the 
ruler of the premises; no cats or dogs must enter the yard. 
fle learned of himself to open doors having the old-fashioned 
latch, but he never shut them behind him. He was scrupu- 
lously honest, never taking things from a table, no matter how 
hungry. The interest he felt in every portion of the family 
was shown by his noticing the absence of one of the. children ; 
he looked through the rooms and in her bed several times, and 
seemed quite unhappy and uneasy as though unable to account 
for it. When she returned he showed his joy by running 
around in a wild tumultuous way, and then settled down into 
his usual mode of life again. Gib was shot by a neighbor for 
trespassing at night. We regretted the loss of him for he was 
a faithful friend. He never troubled himself about rats and 
mice ; he seemed to have larger matters to attend to. 








Tue SIGNATURE.—You know that when a law has been 
made it is signed by the King, Emperor, President, or Gover- 
nor, Well, years ago the kings did not know how to signa 
their names. {Henry I of England (in the year 1100) was called 
Beau Clerk—or fine scholar, because he could write his 
name. Kings usually had some of the monks’sign the charters. 
Gibbon tells us, Theodore, who was King of the [Ostrogoths 
in Italy, had a gold plate made, in which the first few letters 
of his name were cut in Greek characters; when & paper was 
to be signed he laid the plate on the paper and marked through 
the openings with his pen. This was the only way he signed 
it. Some Turkish sultans used to dip their hands in a bowl 
of ink and press that on the paper, That was an ugly way 
surely. The common way was to have a seal-ring and press it 
into wax at the bottom of the letter ; after persons learned how 
to write their names they still used the seal—hence the ex- 
pression, “ witness my hand and seal;” the seal is less and 
less used. Persons who had no ring used some pecu- 


liar character—-in these days only ered bytes ilhterate and 
called a mark—it is but a cross. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 





Ix Coxscuption, Drsrzpsia. Ero. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in several cases 
of dyspepsia to my satisfaction ; and also have tried 
it ih ‘two cases where’I think it has done 
them a service. ' 

Mipvievews, O. J, H. FORESTER, M.D. 





ToBA00O.—The German government has at last found out 
that the everlasting amoking by its people is highly injurieus. 
Some towns have forbidden all boys under sixteen to smoke 
in the streets, the penalty being fine and imprisonment. In 
Belgium the government is becoming alarmed, and a commis— 
sion has been appointed which reports against its use. The 
color blindness as it is called (an inability to distinguish colors), 
which haa been greatly on the increase for several years, is 
believed to be caused by tobacco: Not long simet « railway 
engineer paid no attention to a red lamp raised to warn his 
train. On examination it was found that he could not distin. 
gush colors, and that this was caused by his excessive use of 
tobaceo. He was discharged, and now all employees are 
ested before they are employed. 





Warxins Guirx.— Watkins Express, says: Those who 
love the most charming of American Scenery, can not fail 
to find an unfailing source of pleasure in a visit to this 
wonderful region, with its matchless lake, its magnificent 
glen, and numberless excursions on land and water, by rail, 
carriage or boat. The Glen Mountain House, which is un- 
dergoing a thorough renovation, will be ready for the 
reception of guests on Tuesday, June Ist; and the pre- 
sent management, being amply able to make it all that 
can be desired in a first class Summer Resort, will spare 
no pains to render it as pleasant as possible fer all who 
visit it, being determined to place it foremost in favor with 
the traveling public.* We understand that arrangements 
are being made with all the leading ‘lines of travel to 
reduce the rates of fare to the locality lower than ever 
before, especially*from}the principal cities, so that all 
who desire to visit the famous glen can do so at the 
most reasonable rates; while their excursions hither can 
include trips to Niagara Falls, the Thousands Islands, Sara- 
togo, and such an array of attractions as stand unrivalea 
by any other land. 


ENGLAND.— The Tory ministry in England has been obliged 
to step out of power. It is the same as it would be in this 
country if the Republicans should lose the Presidency. There 
has been an election held and new members of Parliament 
were chosen, ‘and there were more of the Liberals than of the 
Tories or Conservatives. The Cabinet or chief officers (who 
really run the government) must now be of the Liberal party, 
so that Lord Beaconsfield must retire and Mr. Gladstone take 
his place. The latter is not liked by Queen Victoria, but she 
s obliged to invite those her people want, no matter if she 
does not like them. Ear! Granville is to be Secretary of State, 
Marquis of Hartington Secretary for India, Mr. H. G. B. 
Childers Secretary of War. A new policy will be devised by 
these men, one that will be more popular than that of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who has run the country in debt to carry ou the 
Afghan and African wars. 





“The Beautiful Hudson,” 

These are the words of thousands of travelers. No river 
ever before received such praise. And it is well deserved ; 
from its mouth to Albany it is a succession of beautiful 
scenes. No one can see these to such a good advantage 
as those who travel on the steamboats, The “Drew,” the 
“St. John,” the “Dean Richmond” as well-known to 
travelers—they are household words. The eomforts and 
elegance of these boats during this season have been 
greatly enhanced. All have completely renovated, sup- 
plied with new furniture, splendid mirrors, etc., and pre- 
sent accommodations for the traveler that equal any first 
first-class hotel. A trip to Atbany by these boats is a 
pleasure. Every precaution is made to insure safety and 
speed. Travelers wil! see no sights"they will remember 
longer than thos afforded by a moonlight night on the 
Hudson by the People’s Line of Steamers—water and sky, 
the rush of the waves, the mountains, tho sailing vessels 
all conspire to make it a part of the mind—not to be for- 
gotten. 








A F ew. Words. 


We send out every week some extra copies of the 
Jovrnat, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say a 
few words to them. (1) Your capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts of those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 


@ 4 man micur get along ten years ago without an 
jonal journal; but he could not be much of a teach- 
er. (3) Summon up courage to try the Jounnan. You will 


not regret it. 
a and 
ease gea- 


Taz New Yorx Scuoot Jovaxar is 
Sana anaes enews 





welcome visitor. Its educational basis is 
eral fine, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Teacuer’s Assistant to accompany. 
White's Industrial Drawing, Primary 
Course. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This little book offers practical sugges- 
tions for teaching drawing to young pupils 
and explain the general plan and illustrate 
the figures in White's Primary Drawing 
Books. 

Rupper Granor. By Frank R. Stock- 
tou, New York: Charles Scribner's & 
Sons. 

This book was so cordially received last 
spring, that a new edition was launched this 
year. If the title sounds ambiguous—it 
might mean to the uninitated a treatise on 
farming, or @ novel of country life,—we 
hasten to explain that jit is a collection of 
funny stories, each complete in itself, but 
connected with the others, they ran through 
Scribner's, provoking much merriment. The 
people in it described began their married 
life on a canal boat, that was high and dry 
on Isnd. Their troubles in moving, then 
boarder, then flower garden on deck, 
Pomens the servant girl, and their being 
washed away by the tide, are all told in a 
way that strongly affects one’s risibles. 

MAGAZINES. 
” The stately covers of the June Popular 
Science Monthly conceal a valuable set of 
articles. The first by Paul R. Shipman, is 
a plea for the “Olassics that Educate Us,” 
and he earnestly desires that the dead langu- 
ages be done away with in the school cur- 
riculum and the mother-tongue reign until 
the education is finished. Dr. Benj. W. 
Richardson's paper on “Dress in Relation 
to Health,” is reprinted from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
PAMPHLETS. 

' The Catalogue of the Cincinnati College 
of Music states that the college is divided 
into two departments. The Academic De- 
partment is intended for those who desire to 
become professional musicians and for ama- 
teurs who intend to graduate. Students are 
expected to remain at least a year, and to 
follow a definite course of instruction. The 
number of pupils in this department is fifty- 
thrée, of whom forty are girls or women. 
Instruction .in the orchestra and ensemble 
playing.is confined to the Academic school. 
The larger department, and the principal 
source of income, is the General Music 
School, which supplies either. general or 
special instruction, to all comers, for a pe- 
riod of one quarter or more as they may 
choose, and exacts neither preliminary 
knowledge nor eny precise aim. It “gives 
to many thousands of persons who have 
neither the means nor time for graduation 
a certain amount of the best kind’of musical] 
instruction at low prices. The number of 
pupils is about 500. The fall term begins 
Sept. 20. 








Charlemagne’s Table-Cloth. 

" Aix-la-Chapelle was one of the iavorite 
residences of Charlemagne. There were of- 
ten assembled the lords and ladies of his 
court, with his own family, which consisted 
of several sons and one beautiful daughter. 
He was the most intelligent and powerful 
monarch of his time; his dominions were 
more extensive than those of the Roman 
Emperors had everbeen. It is more thana 
thousand years since his death, yet his fame 
will endure to the end of time. 

One day, alter a grand entertainment had 
taken place in the palace, the guests were 
amused to see a page enter, and, on bended 
knee, presen! to his royal master a salver 
upon which was carefully folded a soiled 





white table-cloth. Obarlemagne, not in the 
least surprised, threw it into a fire. Alleyes 
were fixed on the fabric, which did not 
smoke nor blaze, but only assumed a red-hot 
appearance. A few moments passed, and 
the monarch raised it from the furnace, un- 
harmed and white as snow. 

“A miracle! a miracle!” they all ex- 
claimed. 

“No, good friends,” said the Emperor: 
“this cloth is woven of a substance which 
fire purifies, but cannot destroy. It was 
known to the Greeks who named it asbestos, 
meaning unchanged by fire. We read, also, 
that the marvelous cloth was used to wrap 
the dead before placing them on the funeral 
pile, that their ashes might be gathered se- 
parated from those of the wood.” 

Thus spoke the Emperor for the instruc- 
tion of his guests, and while he did not quite 
partake of the wild fancies of the Southern 
nations, it is not probable that he had a 
clearjidea of the real structure of this mys- 
terious substance. As time advanced, it was 
fully understood; and now that it has be- 
come of practical use, we cannot glance at 
& newspaper without seeing the advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Asbestos Materials.” 

Asbestos is a fibrous variety of a dark- 
colored rock resembling iron-ore. This is 
known by the name of hornblende. 

We cannot understand how one of the 
toughest stones can be transformed into a 
substance as soft, flexible and white as floss 
silk; neither can we comprehend how the 
sparkling diamond is produced from char- 
soal. Yet we must accept these facts and 
try to learn all about them. 

When the hard rock took this beautiful 
form, it was called by the Greeks amianthus, 
meaning undefiled, in reference to the ease 
of cleansing it by fire.. This name is now 
used to distinguish it from the coarser and 
more impure variety known as asbestos. It 
occurs in narrow seams in ,the rock, and i 
occasionally found in fibres two-thirds of a 
yard long. These have a rich satin luster, 
and the slender filaments can easily be 
separated one from the other. The silk- 
like appearance of amianthus gave to some 
ingenious ladies the thought of carding, 
spinning and weaving it into cloth of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness.* Purses, gloves, 
caps, handkerchiefs and napkins were made 
of it, and sometimes articles were knitted 
from the soft, exquisite thread. The inhabi- 
tants of the Pyrenees wore girdles of this 
substance, mingled with silver, which they 
estimated not only for their beauty, but for 
some mysterious charm they were thought 
to possess. , 

When Napoleon went to battle, he wore 
a shirt woven of amianthus, which was easily 
cleansed by throwing it into the fire. In 
France and Bohemia fireman’s clothes and 
gloves fur handling hot iron were made 
from it. The Russians have also attempted 
the manufacture of incombustible paper. 


Asbestos besides being of a coarser tex: 
ture than amianthbus, differs from it in color; 
the latter is a creamy white, while the for- 
mer is brown, green, and grayish white. 
It sometimes. occurs in thin interlaced 
rocks, and feels something like kid; it is 
then known as mountain leather; when in 
thicker masses, it is called mountain cork, 
reterring to its elasticity. It is also found 
very hard and compact, and then receives 
the name of ligniform asbestos, from its re- 
semblance to petrified wood. 

Asbestos is found in many parts of Europe 
and various localities in the United States— 
Staten Island, N, Y., especially yielding 
large quantities. It is now mined and trans- 
ported to factories, where it is assorted, 
cleaned and prepared for the various pur- 
poses for which it 1s used. It is made into 
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paints of different colors, which are used to 
protect surfaces exposed to heat or water. 
Steam-pipes and boilers are covered with 
some preparation ot it that prevents the 
escape of steam ; it is also very valuable as 
packing in the joints of machinery and is 
extensively used in the manufacture of fire- 
proof roofiing and flooring. 

Svupgaior intelligence brought to bear on 
any particular industry often brings improve- 
ments without a special technical training 
in the industry itself. Many of our greatest 
discoveries in the arts have been made by 
outsiders. It is so with philosophy, and 
with the sciences, Philosophers, poets and 
discoverers more frequently spring from the 
people than trom any class, of professed 








and Paul a tent maker. Platé was a mer- 
chant, Socrates a sculptor, Aristotle, dtug- 
gist, Shakespeare probably a butcher, Milton 
8 scrivener, Spinoza a grinder of lenses. In 
science it is the same, Day dnd Brewster 
were schoolmasters, Davy a druggist, Fara- 
day a bookbinder, Wheatetone a musical 
instrument maker. Great industfial inven- 
tions, in like manner, often arise by a bright 
intelligence being reflected upou the art from 
the oatside. Stephenson, the founder of 
railways, was a collier; Arkwrigut, the 
inventor of the water twist, was a barber ; 
Cartwright, inventor of the power lever, was 
8 parson; Harrison, the machinist, was a 
carpenter ; Watt, the improver of the steam 
engine, was a philosophical instrument mak- 
er; and Bell, who has given to us the tele- 
phone, was a teacher of deaf mutes, For 
the advancement of mankind, general intel- 
ligence and fresh observation are more re- 
quired than a narrow technical training.— 
Lyon PLarrarr in International Review. 


Water is Free, 

That's so, but in most {patent medicines 
you pay for it at the rate of a dollar a pint. 
Kidney-Wort is a dry compound and one 
package is enough to make six quarts of 





liquors. It is nature’s remedy for Kidney- 
Diseases, Liver complaint and Piles, for it is 
both diuretic and cathartic, tonic and heal- 
ing. Get it to-day. 

Ir is one characteristic. of genius to do 
great things with little things. 

Tatent is power; tact is skill. Talent 
makes a man respectable; tact makes him 
respected. Talent convinces ; tact converts, 
Talent commands; tact is obeyed. Talent 
is something; tact everything. 

A swimmer becomes strong to stem the 
tide only by frequently breasting the big 
wave. Ifyou practise always in shallow 
water, your heart will assuredly tail in the 
hour of high flood.—J. Sruart Biackm. 

In general, pride is at the bottom of all 
great mistakes. All the other passions do 
occasional good, but whenever pride puts 
in its word, everything goes wrong, ard 
what might be desirable to do quietly and 
innocently, it is morally dangerous te do 
proudly.— Ruskin. 








Haunted Me. 

A Workingman says: ‘Debt, poverty and 
suffering haunted me for years, caused 
by a sick family and large bills for doctor- 
ing, which did no good. I was completely 


advice of my ‘pastor; I procured Hop Bit- 
ters and commenced their use, and in one 
month we were all well, and none of us 
have been sick a day since; and I want to 


say to all poor men, you can our 
families w S you’ ai Wop WORS te 
less than one’ doctor's vistt will _— 





thinkers or savants. Peter:was a fisherman 


discouraged, until one year ago, by the’ 


J.ROTH- 
SCHILD. 


New York : 56 and 58 West 14th St. 


Importer of Choice French 
MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


We have opened 22 cases of novelties in 
the above goods embracing the latest cor- 
sack seyies se mae worn te, Spee Among 
them 5 cases of 


Paris Trimmed Bonnets & Round Hats 
of superior beauty of design and materials. 
We enpecttully announce that we have 
made an enormous reduction in the prices 
cal ores pee ages previous to 

e above ‘ 

t >» ~ 
bate at $5, $8 , $8 and $9; reduced from 
10, $1 $18 respectively. Misses’ and 
hdres elegantly trimmed hats at $2.50 
to .00 ; reduced from $5, $7 and $10. 

assortment of untrimmed in 


fancy braids in all fashionable colors, plain 
or in combinations, is 
UNEQUALLED 
in the pat ng our prices beyond the reach 
of comy ion. 
Elegant French chip hats at 59c. ; reduc- 


at 75c., worth fully 
$1.50. And the higher priced in like pro- 


portion. 
Rough and fancy braid hats for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, at from. 850. upward 


_ FRENCH FLOWERS. 


ELEGANT MONTUBES at 500. and UPWARD. 


Best assortment of Ribbons, Silks, Satin 
de Lyon, Satins and Fancy Fabrics, in 
fashionable shade. 

© pay special attention to Misses’ and 
Boys’ Hats. 





| chip, 


ee tdi this ent “ 
complete, prices fully per cen 
— than are paid for similiar goods 


medicine without addition of any poisonous | elsewhere. 


devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of fine . We 
can. and. do sell at lower price are 
paid for inferior goods elsew: 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 
56 WEstTiéth STREET. 


It was a rainy morning. 

Farmer A. Good morning. It’s a fine day 
for the race. 

Farmer B. What race ? 

Farmer A. The human race. 

Farmer B. Thought this was a rich joke, 
and lavghed heartily. Soon he met a4 
neighbor, when he determined to repeat it. 
This was the result. 

Farmer B. Good morning. “Tis is a fine 
day for the trot. 

Farmer C. What trot? 

Farmer B. The human trot. 

To this day, farmer R., cannot understand 
why his neighbor looked astonished, and 
did not see the joke. 








Gilt-Edged Butter, 

There is always an active demand for but- 
ter that is up to the gilt-edged standard in 
quality and color. Much butter that is 
otherwise good sells at a reduction of from 
three to five cents per pound, because de-. 
ficient in color. Dairymen should then use 


Oolor to give a 





Sidhe, perce as This 
color is by far the , purest and best 
made. ‘ . 


Wells, Richardson & Oo’s Perfected Butter _ 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





School Teachers 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Do you want to buy any 
Books, Stationery, Maps, Globes, 
Daily Registers, Black- 
Boards, (Charts, 
Crayons, 
Erasers, 
Reference? Books, 

School Record Books,\ 
District Record Books, District 
Treasurer’s Books, School Mottoes, 

Liquid Slating, Cards,‘ 
Minerals, Apparatus, 
OF earning Hs8 tex your own use or for the use of the 
Are you going to have any 
Printing, Binding or Electrotyping, 
Done for your Schools ¢ 
OOES YOUR LARCE DICTIONARY 
Weed Fe-Binding 


If so entrust your business to the) 2a 


Educational Purchasing Agency, 


of Chicago, 


1S..RoWINCHELL & CO,, 
63 and 65 Washington Street, Chicage. 


EDUCATIONAL WEEELY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, S2. PER YEAR. 
(@ Numbers) 


TEACHERS’ EDIT ION, 


50 CENTS vt’ rien, IN ADVANCE. 


Peg Cty od Sa a3 


a OER Copies, 10 Cents. 

S.R. WINCHELL & CO. Chi 

Every Invalid a Druggist. 

By buying the new and popular medicine 
Kidney-Wort, you can get in each package 
enough of the dry compound to make six 
quarts of medicine, thus saving double the 
money which is usually paid for medicine, 
prepared on liquid. It is a specific cure for 
Kidney and Liver diseases. 


Tur great man is he who does not lose 
his child beart.—Mencius, 


Prejudice Kills. 
“Eleven years our daughter suffered on 
a bed of misery under the care of several 














of the best (and some of the worst) pby- 
sicians, who gave her disease various names 


but no relief, and now she is restored to us}. 


in good health by as simple a remedy 

Hop Bitters, that we had poohed at for 
two years, before using it. We earnestly 
hope and pray that no one else will let 
their sick suffer as we did, on account of 


prejudice egainst so good s medicine as Hop | _ 


Bittera—The 


Parents.— Telegram. 


an ee am 
Bargains in Books. 


Si Feduced rates, “Ray wort publi 
Brsaitweetc Se Cae oh 


New York \and London Book Co., 
—— 








ALE LAW SCHOOL. 
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From the bosom of Mether Earth spring 
liquid sources of health and vigor. The properties of 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
Surpass in efficacy those of the natural spring. This 
pleasant and effective —— cures constipation, 


liver disorder, sick indigestion, flatulence 
and kidney comp!aints, and is orsed by the Facul Faculty 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





|] PERMANENTLY cuRES | 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 
TROUBLES tt has 


Give new Ife and vigor te the aged aad infirm 
ngee qmplovmente on: cause irregularity 


Jag, Hop Biers 











Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 


Books for Teachers’ - 


1. De Graff's School-Room Guide. 

Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpvcror of Insmrures. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement ef the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects treated are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 


Our Proposrrion. 

This valuable book will cost you $.150 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
sTiruTs, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Jourwan, or five to 
Compamton. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 

2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage. 

3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press.) 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Seut post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us ® new subscriber to the | *<¥ 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E.L. Ketrocs & Co. 








School Teachers. 


sir, and, after a 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Ales ACADEMY QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
Frawcis Apams, Chairman of M 
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Thirteen 
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Ag 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. Washington, 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED OnLy mm IN NEW YORE aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door cast of Sth Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN. 
See MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
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Gan pove permenant employment. fresh 

short . 8 large in selling books. I have 
agents who that are more in 
poentine San Wag over cacenved & 6 while 

ig. gad tare y thetr besides. I have 
j best and les in this tr 
soa coer aeed cae ae ef wecher ae 

| give as soon as 
| Someeiont ie'ahd mre otters Taare gues 
a who will work 

| and will continue, if successful. I wish to work in 
| the same way. 

— Bend this. 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


A selected list of 125 important 
works in the several branches of 





Science offered free with new subscriptions 
to the 


POPULAR: SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


meet oo pete? oe 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3 & 5S Bend &., New York. 


All Wanting Paying Em- 
ployment 


Should apply to us We can give to all 
who will work employment that is paying, 
pleasant and useful. Be sure to write to us 





pASO | at once. E. L. Kerrose & Co. 








1 $Tdoatae tre. 


28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 








athome easily made. Fed 
wrk ty. Oo., Augusta, Maine 
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CASFL PAID 


Old Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 


Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 


Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
WHI send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


eas 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 

234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 

RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for breken down jand sensisive 
oeth epeciality. 7 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO pecrios sss. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 

AL sad'C CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC Bi ONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
co) ‘DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. 12mo. 


com ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Hlustrated. 
0. 
PRIMARY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


——eeeeeeeeeeeoeeem 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payeen, Bgntea & Scribner’s New Manual of 
ip. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Ba Ftholomew's I Induspial Drawing Series. 











PRIMARY ‘Drawina Ot Caxps. 0 conta orem ee yey 
TacuERs’ MawuaL TO Boos. POCKET Di ICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, & 
esters: dente : roan, flexible, & cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges " 
D a ton unde 4. Geelline B Pies oe & 8, 10 cts. | , Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
MecVica -Hptall oro bie | full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
pea a tall Pr Price Kos. Tr a, 19 cts, cester's, in the 0 ion of our most dis ished educa- 
The National en. | tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 


Sakae of our langvage. 


TT Publish 
J B. LIPP INO? mete: Pay ria. 


and es “we Gra: Her io “Com. 
tion, tim Sat and Business Forms. Retail | 


Greene's " Graded eo 
| . a oe . 
turshisel on application.” Correspondence soticted. "| — Minerals, Scienvific and Medical Books, 
LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL-| SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, BGGS, 


PUBLISHERS, PHILA. 
FINGER, » Pa, | And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 








Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES | 
ft His -—Outlin f History; with 
pOricinal Tables Mores cal fe Genealogical i and Lit- | BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong ito, clo Protessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 


the AMerican Association for the Advancement 
of Sci ; Life M of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
of “ne American Musewn of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 


Hijstortcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


vided 
4 The compant on-book e. Outiees of History. 1 vol. 
$1.% 
ntaiping 1 cal, series eof 100 Colored Ma 
ones seeosedive periods, fro m the dawn of His: 
. 0 
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Hijetoricnl Atlas, 
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oblong quarto, cloth, 
esent Day. gl vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


se onl Ohare, it histo. ory Tynght by , the Bye, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
8 giance the Rise, Develcpment an . 
of all the important Nations. from the earliest times where all correspondence should be addressed. 


eet the present day. This is Ohare | is pcbiished in four 
distinct form 


wis For pont ‘and other information, address the pub- New York Branch, for Local Business only, 
ers. 


4 Marray Street, (1 Square from P. 0,.) 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO specs ie ities nasely Santee || 


see each monthly 


T received est award given to any one at the 
Centennial econ on of , and the only award and 


4628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, | .zse"" Sib rate had ‘premiums 

















PUBLISHERS OF medal given to any Ame ican for “Collections ot 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St *'f, of 100 pages is sent post- 
MONROE $ Reading Charts. BOSTON. pasa se at iptotm contsstoury re cents intereared 
WONROE 8 Vocal Gymnastics. = “sheep. tnterleaved. 6.3% a 
WARREN'S Mew Geographics. | | ain ‘have ruin monty crystallized,” in tore te te raf | 
PREENE’S New Grammars. rata recognized tha tna those of wer and ny erin the || 
Sora a WWMM. | Pine Uiget mn incraie of ayn the couatry) aod ny 
BERARD’S New U. 8. History. system epecte Ens ede (or ime by 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 95 Washington St se Wren, Jr. who haslabelled nearly al Laas nella 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO, | ao s Dneed — dane or'two of the over 
4PPIETON'S Young Chemist. i He. Fale tn stuck, Catalogue of Bir, Be Tepe. reyes, Skins 
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New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OvzE 100 xuDs AND DESTGNS, 


ay) 
German Transpatéiities. 


Oll Chromos, Pietures, Elegant and A ri 
bg’ 3 ty Oy leg: ly Soliemes ate 
Wxtra — thee or am les and nthe, Ust free to 
mm! H. H BOUFFORD® BON SONS anufncturi Publish 
Franklin Street, stabliaked 1890. “y 


Still Ahead of All Competitors ! 





Note the tellewing brief but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, op rtery of Ran 


Vermont.— 
have ever seen in that line.” 
ON, President of Lincoln 
am highly pleased with 





Premed AEM 








Boston, Mass. 
= ” Prom gg ROBERT M. State 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. Fee tines and dooms et mee 
school, Lock Have Ypaes a= We consider tie Rubbers the 
BEsT we have ete 


REWARD CARDS, nine 
R. i. MACY & CO., Ris nie bs. GRRE 


poet Gneapun: mom Roware Cards, at the 


For EUROPE ==" 


a 
7 Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. 
ae” Not a Tourist Agency. 
Gummer Pasty for 8 


¥v. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
een 


Summer Guide to Europe. 
ich saactang pire, heeenpanig ond contro 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. a 
- For ladies without escort, Dr. L's party is a sine qua 
'—The Advance. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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0, Uotvarded by post on receipt of 








THE DANSVILLE Si SANITARIUM, — 


KNOWN 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC mera st USE 


Has be been estab- 
lished 20 


ian 
‘ ” 
medical coll 

of tew York hy. 
It is not a “water 
cure,” where ex- 
treme methods of 
bathing or diet 
are carried out, 


lig, electricity, . 
Sdnstniscered with 


agoretioas al hobby. 
The and 
= the facilities of 
favor 
operat with th rea, fo im) 
wy LY} ant factor in the cure of man cpaee. reedom is insured land other 
taxations ' imposed b y the the ordinary life ife at fashionable eeering: places, peek ze a well directed and regulated routine 
In y life is established, tending to in borate, yomouse ld up, rather than deplete and overtax. 
combining the wise om oy gh and a proved 2 conservative sanitary measures wi 
more md che medical superintendence of the pazntcina, on d afte: ans to its inmates the comforts, wo iged watch- 
= influences of a well- ordered how, this Lr ome has no jy ual. 
a upon an eastern hill-sido, overisoh e veautiful town of is Deneve, 2 and 
distant hile ' eyond, aff réiag from piaaza and walks ew unsurpassed. jon Sbounds t in a 
pep hy the lake and m untain scenery ~1 which this Genesee valley country i wy The climate Ss 
we yo malarial taint; {drainage perfect ae e abundantly furnished, attendance Droge Ay end kind. 
Terms, whi which include rates lor boarders as rs as well aoregu ert patients, mtr oh ve 7 LA ae 
For detailed information enclose stamp to ate ‘ 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dansville Livingston Co.. N. Y- 








VICTOR |HAPPY SONGS. 
Folding ani Lock} = For pay SCHOOLS. 
Das book of , 
Wood doweled to, tron. nopetul Ketptel, baggy songs Weeks onl 
Gravitation lo Tock. Ares music. Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
success? ‘ul ——7¥ THOS. KEANE & CO., School F urnishers, 
T, Kane & Co. Chicago 248 WABASH AVE., CHICACO.. 








AND 


FOR EUROPE te HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through EneLanp, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGfumM, GERMANY, AvSTRIA, lraLy, SwITsE 
LAND, Franog, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, 
Art and Educational Centers of the Old World to de visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, 





© | and other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most 


picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautitul of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian 
Lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes. All tours include Arst-ciass travel, 
hotel accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston Mass. 


“A Summer Ja ee of os pages, witha tluatration, gives a most interesting account of for- 


merexcursion Price, 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, "4 Lads, | 70, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
ana Stub Pint, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 


Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit all hands, 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, fetc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. === HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 


FORSALE BY Alt DEALERg 





ROARS KS — 





CENCE. 28 WORA.S, 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NW. J. 


KELLOGG’S 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


28 E. 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 


* This agency is ready tosupply first-class teachers. We know there are those:who want good teachers, ¢ 
best teachers—and only such ; we invite such to correspond with us. It will pay them to do so. Principals and 





SAMPLES Pegs PPC 














Reples, ao a. a pe a7 By Fg ag 
‘Address : L. 0. LOO 
pat 3° 
Send soc. for 


eget eeceermesteters 
Ween 
Janeen, Guines® 


pce?” + price 
8) 5. Ww. are ECHOES. 


A. BRENTANO, 2 Union Square, N. Y- 
BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 








Sreieee ee ee 


Proprietors of Schools will please state distinctly what is required. 
The Kind of School. The} Studies to be Taught. 
The Nimber of Pipits. =  =~=—& Whether.Male. or Female, 
The Salary to be Paid, — When Wanted and for How Long. 
The Position-— Whether Principal or Asststant. 
To this add all other information as will be necessary togive« clear idea of the kind of teacher needed, and 
the kind of position to be filled. Enclose postage for reply. 
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BEST SCHOOL LIGHT... 
a) a Parma, ete. FU ooPULLY 
eevee tay ts aa Chntixacti, 0. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Catal 
UZEN & Ti 


to ch tne trade. 
L. P. FRINK, $51 Pearl Street, New vert. 









room. Get cirovlar aad cetteaste. | 
of uae et | . 


N.B.—No charge to schools seeking teachers. =x “ 
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